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effectively controlled. 


“4 Special types of snubbing 

i - use with balloon tires. Most of these exert a 

‘ ‘ 4 rebounds only, but they do not control minor actio1 
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‘ The Bosch controls minor spring actions gently, 

not interfering with the cushioning effect of the 

kept taut at all times, thus providing for instant 


effectively prevents 
t certain speeds (eve 


control 
develop a 


This 
motior 
upped with balloon tires. 


constant 
which cars 


for requirements of either balloon or high pressure tir 
Save 


your car—keep it free from noises, creaks 


Balloon. a 
Tires, 


Keep 


For Fords (3-point control set, complete) $1 
Medium cars $15 pair. 


Too 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
Main Office and Works: Springfi 
New York 


Branches: Chicago 





SHOCK ABS 





ANecessity with Balloon 
and Semi- Balloon Tires 


illoon tires are not a substiti for shock absorber 
Ther cushion the car against minor Pan and vibra- 
-tions, ut are not intended to absorb big bumps and 
heavy jolt: These are transmitted to the car springs, 
and cause violent rebounds unless the springs are 


hock absorber when sudden or frequent bumps are 


the 


ary to develop a special type of Bosch Shock Absorber 


It has not been neces 
B “ t to use with balloon tires. Its resistance is not fixed, 
cs y nubbing devices. You can easily adjust the 


frictional resistance to meet the 


absolute control of the front wheel—only Bosch Shocks will do this. 


Heavy cars $20 per pair. 
Correspondence Invited 


Bee BOSC 


devices are being sold for 
powerful check on severe 
is of the car springs. 


preventing side sway but 
balloon tires. The belt 
action on the part of the 
encountered, 
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'Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Presbyterian school for boys, located in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia, about % mile from Danville. Home life and 
Christian environment. Thorough preparation for university or 
college. Sane athletics. Military system. Moderate cost. 


Write for Catalog. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 




















Mount Pleasant 


Mont Amoena Seminary, Mount Eicasans 
A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Mont Amoena Seminary is accredited by the State. It is a Christian school 
and is open to all Protestant Creeds. 
If you want to prepare for entrance to any A-1 College in the State in a 


wholesome atmosphere at a moderate rate, write for our Commencement Bulletin. 
Our Students are received everywhere without examinations. 

If you want to study music, piano or voice, ask for our Bulletin. 
courses leading to diplomas in both piano and voice. 

If you want to prepare for a position as a typist, stenographer or bookkeeper 
at a moderate cost, at a pleasant place, and be sure of a position at a good 
salary when you are through, write us. DO IT TODAY! 


REV. C. L. T. FISHER, A.M., Principal, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. | 
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Clemson College 
Scholarship 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations to fill vacant 
scholarships in Clemson College will be 
held on Friday, July 10, 1925, beginning 
at 9 A. M., under the supervision of the 
County Superintendents of Education. The 
four-year scholarships are open to young 
men not less than sixteen yea who 
are interested in one of the regular Agri- 
cultural or Textile courses. An applicant 
for a two-year scholarship in Agriculture 
must be eighteen years old. 


rs old 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 a 
session and free tuition of $40.00. A 
scholarship winner must meet fully the 
requirements for admission. 


Application blanks, catalogues, and full 
information will be mailed to any one 
interested. Write to 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Clemson College, S. C. 














Mr. Boll Weevil 


Will trouble your cotton less if you 
will receive him with Mitco Molasses- 
Arsenate Mixture. “Mitco” is also a 


wonderful stock food. 
Ask for descriptive literature. 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 








Mistakes I Have Made 








MADE a mistake in keeping a scru 
milk cow for several years and she 
never paid for the food she ate. Now 
I have a purebred which gives four gal 
lons of milk a day.—G. L. 
4 * * 
There is a deep spring in my fe 
curbed up to the top of the und 
a well. Last winter a cow anager 
Jersey heifer calf into the spring and 
drowned. There should have ‘a 
cover Over # as there is 1 A hr 
drowned in such a spring on a place 
joining mine last wint Such mist 
ire ct —W.R. P. 
ses 
One mistake I made when I 
1 my place was fencing it wi 
1 ke vhich have had to 
lt ce I I } 1 fenced w 
we ( t ould en very t 
1 I cot have d the price 
pairs.—Mrs. C. O. 
k * x 
Last spring I built a back porch with 
an almost perfectly flat roof. I covered 
it with double paper roofing costing $¢ 


The first rain that came it leaked 
gets worse every rain. Now I'm com- 
pelled to cover it with galvanized iron 
If I had added that $6 
roofing to begin with I 
that much. 
stuff 


just on to good 
uld have saved 
It doesn’t pay to buy chear 
for things you want to last.—W 


s S 


Cotton Condition 76.6 
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com] with 65.6 on Ma 5, 192 
71.0 iy 25, 1923, 69.6 on Ma 
1922, 1 72.0 the erage of the 1 

n years on May 25. An estimate of 
icreage this year will be included 

luly 2 cotton report. Revised estimates 
of acreage in cultivation June 25, acre 
age finally harvested, and yield per acre 
in 1924, are given below, with the pri 


duction shown by final ginnings. 











Comparisons of conditions, by states 
follow : 
| 
' + 
| 4 
| } Cc 
S sy 18 
l ¢ i “2S aI 
| 6 ° S's - 
in| Sh a. | 
|} oo. o.% ts = 
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Virginia .... 7 62 
North Carol 74 71 
South Caro | 7 68 
eorgia 78 68 
“lorida # 77 
Alabama ‘ gO 70 | 
Mississippi ....| 8&4 6 | 
Louisiana .... &4 70 | 
ee 66 | 
Arkansas | 85 58 | 
rennessee &2 54 | 
Missouri ... a7 | 52 | 
Oklahoma ...... %6 58 | 
Californiat 98 91 | 
DN rere 90 | W 
New Mexico -| 85 | 8&9 
All other states} 90 |...... 
| _ —-— | 
United States | 76.6) 65.6) 42,641| 41,360)157 








tAbout 140,000 acres panes and 137,000 acres 


picked in Lower Calif ia (Old Mexico) not 
Seoheted in California ligucee, nor in United 
States total. 


YIncluding 8000 acres of Arizona Egyptian 
((Pima) long staple cotton. 
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Save the Trees 

HE, extravagant waste of our trees is 

a constant worry to me. Can we not 
appeal to farmers through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to resolve to plant a 
tree for each one felled, and to select 
those felled with the greatest care? Un- 
less some measure is taken, the near fu- 
ture will find us with a timber shortage 
that will take years to overcome. Al- 
ready we are suffering from severe fresh- 
ets because our forests have been squan- 
dered so thoughtlessly. It is up to the 
farmers to save the day. 


MRS. CHAS. B. COBLE. 
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| Other Timely Reminders of Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 


AND intended for second crop Irish potatoes should 
be prepared in early June, kept prepared by disk- 
ing and cultivating until planting time in late July 

or August. 

2. June and July are the months for sowing ruta- 
Prepare the land early, keep it prepared, 
It is safer to 


baga turnip 
and sow the seed just after a good rain. 
make two sowings three or four weeks apart. A good 
turnip fertilizer for an acre can made from 240 
pounds acid phosphate, 100 pounds nitrate of soda, and 
60 pounds of muriate of potash. 

3. Stubble land that has not been plowed and cannot 
be gotten to for plowing right away, should be disked 
as soon as possible after the grain is off the field. If 
this is done, then the deferred plowing can be done very 
much better and easier. Disking stubble land promptly 
after harvest will often permit of its being plowed 
when undisked land has become too hard to plow well. 

4. Let's not run the risk of having to buy feed next 
With sorghum, Sudan grass and millet, and 

cowpeas—three heavy-yielding summer 
two heavy-yielding summer legumes—to 
grain and to go on unoccupied land, we 
grow a year's supply of roughage or hay. 


be 


winter. 
soybeans and 
grasses, and 
follow small 
can even now 
5. Gullies and weeds are the two greatest reducers 
of crop yields. Both grow best on neglected land. In 
June and July, a large part of our weeds and gullies 
start growing on land that has no crop growing on it. 
It is this land that is idle in the 
summer that washes and wastes most, 


through this curing process before threshing. Piling 
on a good granary floor and airing by shoveling over 
every day or two will prevent heating. Doors and win- 
dows should be kept open for the more perfect ex- 
change of air. Store on a second-story floor, and pro- 
tect from rats, mice, birds, and poultry. 


III. Four Hay Crops We Can Still Sow 


AY is more necessary on the farm than the farm- 

ers in the South realize. A deficient hay supply 

on a Southern farm means that that farm is 
neither rotating crops nor diversifying, but holding to 
a one-crop system. It also means that the animals are 
not well fed, that raising young animals is not profit- 
able, and that of the fundamentals of successful 
farming is neglected. 


one 


It is hard to account for so little hay being grown 
on Southern farms since there are better opportunities 
in the Cotton States than elsewhere. Four of our most 
desirable summer hay crops may be sowed well into 
July and yet have time to make a very satistactory 
crop before frost. Fortunately, too, two of these are 
legumes and two are grasses—cowpeas and soybeans, 
Sudan grass and sorghuin. Sowed alone, Sudan grass 
and sorghum rival timothy in feed value, while cowpea 
soybean hay are successful competitors” with 
The legumes furnish a high protein hay and 
Grown together 
pro- 


and 
alfalfa. 
the grasses a high carbohydrate hay. 
in varying proportions, intermediate rations of 


tein and carbohydrate may be had for a good roughage. 

Shall we utilize our opportunities with these four 
crops or run the risk of buying high-priced hay with 
low-priced “money crops” next winter? 


IV. Proof of the Hay Is in the Curing 


AY that is cured too quickly or too slowly is 

poor hay. If cured too quickly, it loses in com- 

position and palatableness. If cured too slowly, 
it becomes moldy and may even be rotten in places. 
In either case, it loses in feed value. 


Again, if allowed, while curing, to become wet and 
remain wet too long, then moldy and even rotten hay 
may be the result. If exposed too much to direct sun- 
light, it becomes bleached, brittle, and harsh, and loses 
both palatability and nutritive value. 


hays, including sorghum, Sudan grass and 
other coarse grasses, should be cut, as a rule, when in 
full bloom or a little later. If the growth is rank, 
then the crop should be cut in the early bloom stage. 
Finer grasses like redtop and tall meadow oat should 
be cut when the older heads are passing out of the bloom 
stage. Timothy should be cut while in full bloom. 
Alfalfa should be cut in the late bloom stage, soybeans 
when the pods are well formed, and cowpeas, as a rule, 
when the first pods have ripened. 


Grass 


Hay should not be cut while wet with dew or rain. 
If rain falls on hay while in the swath, windrow, or 
cock, it should not be disturbed un- 

til dry. 





and it is this same land that we can 
produce our hay on—hay that we 
have been paying $25 to $35 a ton for. 





WHICH CLASS SHOULD BEAR THE BURDEN OF INCREASED 


TAXATION ? 


As soon as well wilted, hay should 
be raked into windrows. Before the 
tops of the windrows become bleached 








6. Land to be sowed to alfalfa next 


or even cured, they should be made 





fali should be kept free of weeds all 
this summer. And the best way and 
the cheapest way to keep it free of 
weeds is to make it grow cowpeas or 
soybeans thick that there is no 
room for weeds. Here are the things 
we should do for alfalfa to be 
sowed next August or September: (1) 
Disk the land, (2) and then plow it, 
and (3) apply two or three of 
ind disk in 
1 phosphate, 100 pounds 
Then 
1 soybeans that all 
covered, 


SO 


now 


tons 


lime per acre with 400 


pounds of ac 
of muriate of potash sOoW so 
thick to cowpeas 


the ground will be shaded or 


II. Small! Grain After 


Harvest 




















into cocks. When dried to that ex- 
tent that a wisp twisted in the hand 
will show no sap oozing out, then 
store in stacks or mow. 


V. Keep Crops Well Culti- 


vated 


E HAVE urged our friends to 


make frequent use of the 
weeder and harrow while crops 
were young, when weeds were sprout- 


ing, and before rains have made the 








HEN shocks of grain are so 
loosely and poorly set up that 

they blow down and do not 

shed water, the result is sprouted or 
moldy grain. The small grain-grower 
who has to depend on the itinerant 
threshing utnt and often cannot 
within a month of the time it 
reach him, will do well to stack 
grain intended for milling, 

or sale. shock is 


cheaper than threshing from the stack 


guess 
will 
all seed, 


Threshing from the 


when the weather suits, but better 
quality of stack-threshed grain will 
more often than otherwise pay the 
difference. Then, too, the straw, if 


taken care of aft 
of better quality. 


er threshing, will be 








ground form a surface crust or clods. 
As the season advances, the growth 
of many of our crops becomes such 
as to make the use of both harrow 
and weeder impracticable. We: must 
get out our spring-tooth cultivator, 
walking and riding cultivators, wing- 
ed sweeps, and heel sweeps They 
break the crust and destroy the ger- 
minating weeds before they become 


established, and check the loss of wa- 
from the the weeder and 
harrow earlier in the 
eason. From till the time 
comes to stop cultivation we should 
keep these surface-working imple- 
ments steadily at work and thus main- 
tain the soil continuously in a good 
state of cultivation. Their frequent 
and proper use is “good cultivation,” 
since it kills and while doing 
so keeps the soil in a good state of 
cultivation. 


soil as 
do 


on 


ter 
broadcast 
now 





weeds 


a me 








NE of the essentials in overcoming 


> amber +} atne « s soante . 
Reme mber that grains go through a {o maintain our civilization (as is explained on page 5), the burdens of taxation must 
curing process—“heating” or “sweat- necessarily be heavy. The only question is as to where the main burden shall be im- summer drouths that dozens of 
ing’’—after threshing—and if stored posed. Shall we put more of the burden on wealthy non-producers, as we can do by our readers pointed out in a recent 
: “ae increasing taxes “on unearned incomes or inheritances, or shall we vote to abolish in- REO D, f: fre . ~ulti 
in too great bulk may become dam- heritance and income taxes (as some states are now doing) and thereby throw more contest is clean, fast, i requent cu = 
aged before this curing process is of the burden on struggling farmers and their wives? Somebody must certainly pay vation. And at this time of year, it 


the taxes to 


cgmplete, ,Dtacked grain may go 


support our civilization. 


The Jess the idle rich pay, the more the hard 
| working poor must. pay. (See page 5S.) jh 


a ee ee ee ee ~ 


must be shallow. , 
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Dean Kilgore Retires, but the Work 
Must Go On 


FTER having been a leader in North Carolina 
agricultural work for twenty-five years, Dr. B. 
W. Kilgore, dean of agriculture at the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
tendered his resignation last week to President Brooks 
and will not hereafter be connected with the college. 
What was said by the Editor of this paper just after 
the meeting of the Board of Trustees gives the situ- 
ation in a nutshell :— 





“It is nothing less than a tragedy that two men 
of the ability and possibilities of Dr. Brooks and 
Dr. Kilgore have found it impossible to work to 
gether and that the prestige and long experience of 
Dr. Kilgore must be lost to the agricultural life 


of the state and the college But in view of the 
position of the president and the authority and 
responsibility an executive natural) umes with 
reference to naming his chiefs and in view of Dr 


Kilgore’s statement that he did not wish to remain 
longer in the college, there seemed nothing else to 
do but to accept the resignation.” 


An exceedingly quiet but an exceedingly efficient 


man, the people of North Carolina may never realize 
how much of a debt they owe to B. W. Kilgore for his 
lent sta 
tion, director of the extension work, dean of agricul- 
ture, and leader in coéperative marketing. When he 
began work with the North Carolina State Department 
of Agriculture in 1899, the agriculture of the state Was 
at a low ebb and the prospects far from encouraging 
It was about this time that a president of our A. and 
M. College urged North Carolina to concentrate on 
manufacturing, declaring that we could never become 
a great agricultural state! But before twenty-five 
years passed, North Carolina had climbed from twenty- 





work as state chemist, director of the experin 


second place to fourth place in crop values—largely as 
a result of the state’s agricultural research and exten- 
sion work, in which Dr. Kilgore had been the chief 
figure. Ignoring politics and “pull,” he organized the 
farm demonstration or county agent work and other 
agricultural extension work on a basis of sheer effi 
ciency. His greatest ability is as an organizer. He 
selects men for reasons of fitness alone and then gives 
each one a chance to make good with plenty of sym- 
pathetic codperation but without too much meddling. 

In the years to come Dr. Kilgore will probably be 
best remembered for two things :— 

1. For his successful inauguration of county agent 
and other ‘ 
efficiency, which it is generally agreed has not been 
excelled in the South. 


; 


agricultural extension work” on a basis of 


2. For his leadership in promoting coéperative mar- 
ting. in North Carelina—a leadership which did not 
stop with the mere “sign-up” but which he continued 
by his insistence on sound policies, economy of oper- 
ation, publicity for the membership, and member-con- 


trol of the organization. 





In the State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
itself, during the past two years, Dean Kilgore has 
interested himseli especially in two tasks: (1) Under 





his leadership there has been a revision of the curric- 
ulum or courses of study so as to make them better fit 
the practical needs of agricultural students. (2) Real- 
izing that while North Carolina has ranked high in 
crop values it ranks shamefully low in livestock values, 
he has been especially active in furthering the erection 
of the magnificent new Animal Husbandry Building— 
a building which should be the focus or rallying-point 
for a great forward movement in North Carolina live- 
stock progress. 

Having resigned from the college, Dr. Kilgore has 
announced most emphatically that the whole matter is 
now a closed incident so far as he is concerned. As 
he says :— 

“T have ‘crossed the Rubicon.’ I am going to 
engage in other work with no purpose or desire to 
return to the College, with no intention to embar- 
rass its administration in any way, but rather with 
a desire to be helpful in so far as opportunity may 
offer. The work is more important than the for- 
tunes of any individual. Instead of encouraging 
any controversy about the matter in the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, I shall discourage any 
such action. The die is cast. The past is behind. 

I shall not go back to the college. I ask only that 

my friends give the administration’s plans all 

proper support. On the other hand, I hope that 
those who have differed with me will have the 
magnanimity and broad-mindedness not to hold 
friendship for me as a charge against those who 
have sincerely cherished it, or let it interfere with 
their work or their freedom of constructive opinion 
about the policies needed for the advancement of 
agriculture. In short, I would have all elements 
forget personalities and unite with tolerance in sup- 
porting a work which is greater than personalities.” 

It is very fine and very fortunate, as we believe, that 
Dean Kilgore has made this announcement. With his 
wide circle of friends scattered over the state, he might 
easily have encouraged feuds and bitterness that would 
have lasted for years as part of a campaign to “put 
Kilgore back as dean.” Entirely impersonal and patri- 
otic advocacies of particular agricultural policies might 
have been interpreted in the light of such possibilities. 
Now the state agricultural work is saved from all this. 
Even those who have differed with Dean Kilgore recog- 
nize his fine attitude in this respect. 

As this is written, President Brooks has not nomi- 
nated a successor to Dean Kilgore. We believe the 
general agricultural opinion of the state is that as a 
permanent dean a Southern man should be selected—not 
as a matter of sectional feeling but simply as a com- 
mon sense recognition of the fact that ou: crops, our 
soils, our farming system, and our farming population 
differ so radically from those of the North and West 
that only a man who has grown up in the South can 
have that instinctive and complete understanding of 
conditions necessary for the highest success. 

The work of our State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering is of almost supreme importance to our 
North Carolina farmers. In the past they have taken 
entirely too little interest in the college. In the future 
they should study it more, speak of it as “our college,” 
agricultural alumni espe 
sonnel, 


nd try to help it more Its 





cially should study* its plans, policies, and per 
and try to help make it one of America’s half dozen 
greatest agricultural colleges, as it easily ought to be. 
Its distinguished president, Dr. E. C. Brooks, and the 
members of the Board of Trustees are ready to listen 
to a sound public opinion among farmers of North 
Carolina as to what is needed at the college, and it is 
up to the farmers and the agricultural leaders of the 


state to create this sound public 


How Parents Sin Against Their Children 


AILURE to use milk in sufficient quantity and 
of pure quality in infancy and early childhood 
is in all probability the greatest sin that parents 

commut against their children. Upon an adequate milk 

supply the future of the child and of the race is de- 
pendent more perhaps than on any other single factor.” 

So says Dr. W. S. Rankin, North Carolina’s efficient 

state health officer. And here is the opinion of the 

famous Dr. E, V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the man whose “vitamine” discoveries have 


pinion, 


made him world-famous :— 

“The people who have achieved, who have be- 
come large, strong, vigorous people, who have re- 
duced their infant mortality, who have the best 
trades ein the world, who have an appreciation of 
art, literature, and music, and who are progressive 
in science, and in every activity of human intellect, 
are the people who have used milk and its products 
liberally.” 

Is there anything on the farm besides the cow that 
supplies wholesome perfect food made fresh twice each 
day? When we buy milk we pay 40 cents or more a 
gallon for it. At this price a cow averaging two 
gallons per day, or 730 gallons per year, furnishes $292 
worth of milk in a year. Looked at only from the 
money value of the milk, a cow is a good investment 
and one that all of us should make. 

When we thoughtfully weigh what these two emi- 
nent authorities say of the necessity for milk for the 
growth and full development of our children, then if 


The Progressive Farmer 


we have children, it becomes our imperative duty to 
supply them regularly a full ration of milk. The best 
way to do this and the cheapest is to own a good cow 
and give her the best of care and attention every day 
in the year. 


“What Is the Most Important Leg of a 
Three-legged Stool >” 


NE of our national agricultural journals quotes 
approvingly this remark by Daniel Dean, a noted 
New York potato grower :— 

“Agriculture in America has passed through two 
stages and is entering upon the third. The first 
stage was devoted entirely to the art of agriculture. 
Farmers were concerned with the preparation of 
the soil, with cultivation, with what to grow and 
how to grow it. The second stage was the scientific 
stage. Men’s thoughts centered on plant and insect 
pests. The third stage, which we are just entering, 
is the business stage, where-farming is considered 
business and is studied as business. It is the day 
of business economics and farm management.” — 
All this is probably true enough, and yet the conclu- 

sions which are sometimes drawn from such premises 
may be very far from sound or safe. If one con- 
cludes that farmers may now largely ignore the study 
of practical farm methods and of the science of agri- 
cultural production and concentrate entirely on “busi- 
ness economics and farm management,” he is getting 
on exceedingly dangerous ground. It is well enough 
to recognize that the business or commercial side of 
farming is an indispensable part of any sound pro- 
gram for agriculture, but it will be a mistake for agri- 
cultural colleges or agricultural departments or agri- 
cultural organizations to imagine that less attention 
than formerly needs to be given to scientific production. 
“This should ye do and not leave the other undone.” 
Someone has said that— 

Wise production, 

Wise marketing, 

Wise financing, — 


are the three legs of the stool that go to make up 
profitable farming; and it is mighty hard to say which 
is the most important leg of a three-legged stool. A 
farmer may produce wisely and yet fail because he 
markets his products unintelligently or he may both 
produce and market wisely and yet wind up in the poor- 
house because of bad financing—because he lets all his 
profits go for “time price” purchases or Shylock loans. 
On the other hand, a farmer may use the most modern 
methods of marketing and finance and yet fail miser- 
ably if he does not use scientific and modern methods 
of soil management and soil building, fertilization, 
legume growing, cultivation and seed breeding. 

Let’s not allow ourselves to be misled into thinking 
that any one form of agricultural progress is all-im- 
portant and other forms may be ignored as being out 


breac 


of date. It would be foolish for a man to eat 
alone for breakfast, meat alone for dinner, and veg« 
tables alone for supper. He will get best results 
mixing all three—and so farmers will get best result 


by studying all together (1) “the art of agriculture,’ 
(2) the scientific facts about agricultural production 
and (3) the business side of farming. No one-sider 

There is no “most importan 
lee” of a three-legged stoool. 


HERE will be general regret at the death last week 

of Colonel Bennehan Cameron. He had long been 
prominent in agricultural and good roads movemen 
in North Carolina and was one time president of the 
National Farmers’ Congress. 


program will succeed 


(. JOD preparation of land, good seed, good seedbed., 
plenty of humus, and shallow, frequent cultivation 
are the practices that readers have found make good 
crops in dry weather. They are the principles of good 
farming that succeed in any season. 
READER who calls himself “practical dirt 
farmer” wrote us recently :— 

“I have two mottoes, being ‘Do not buy any im- 
portant necessity if it can be grown on the farm, 
and ‘Make one acre produce as much as four are 
now making, on the average.’” 

Now who can beat that as a practical means of getting 
ahead and making farming a profitable business? 





ly awards two certificates 


LEMSON College annual 
of merit to South Carolina farmers who have ren- 
dered distinguished service to the agriculture of the 
state. This year’s awards fittingly go to Fred H. 
Young of Timmonsville for developing Sensation’s 
Mikado’s Millie, the first world champion cow ever 
produced in the South, and to Converse B. Woolsey of 
Aiken for breeding an improved strain of Cleveland 
cotton and for his success as a breeder of Polled Here- 
fords. We join our host of South Carolina subscribers 
in taking o our hats to these men. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


NE wonders what is the matter with the United 

States politically today. We seem to be not the 

same nation we were ten to fifteen years ago 
when Theodore Roosevelt was a mighty force for lib- 
eralism and reform in the Republican Party and Wood- 
‘ row Wilson was waging his superb 
fight for “the new freedom” in the 
Democrati¢ Party. Roosevelt is 
dead and even his own son and 
namesake, although -in politics, 
seems to have forgotten the reforms 
he so strenuously advocated. Wil- 
son is dead and no living Demo- 
cratic leader is arousing the con- 
science of the people to the need 
CLARENCE POE for maintaining the fight against 
entrenched privilege, to which he gave himself heart 
and soul. We have parties tremendously concerned 
about offices and the machinery of government, but 
who is saying now that we need here in America (as 
Carlyle once said that England needed) a “Condition- 
of-the-People Party”? 





England Continues Its “Crusade Against 
Poverty” 


HAT statesman in America today, for example, 

is genuinely concerned about waging such a 
‘ “crusade against poverty” as Lloyd George in 
1909 summoned all England to join him in, when he 
presented his famous “Budget of 1909” with this 
declaration :— 

“T cannot help hoping and believing that before 
this generation has passed away we shall have 
made a great advance toward the good time when 
poverty, with the wretchedness and squalor and 
human degredation which always follow in its 
camp, will be as remote from the people of this 
country as the wolves which once infested its 
forests.” - 
When Lloyd George said this he was a leader of the 

then dominant Liberal Party, a party rather corre- 
sponding to the Democratic Party in this country. 
Today England is controlled by the Unionist Party, a 
party representing most of the great wealth of England 
—and yet English statesmanship has vision enough to 
see that the “crusade against poverty” must go on. So 
we find Winston Churchill, the Unionist spokesman and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, presenting to Parliament 
for its almost certain adoption a “national insurance 
plan” of which he may rightly say: “No such scheme 
covering the whole wage-earning population exists or 
ever has existed in any other country in the world.” 


Changing his British money figures into their Ameri- 
can equivalents, we will let John L. Balderston of the 
Baltimore Sun tell just what this “national insurance 
plan” shall mean to all the people of England, Scotland, 
and Wales :— 

“From now on every male wage-earner must pay 
8 cents a week into the new insurance fund, each 
female worker 4 cents, and the employer must pay 
a similar amount. This contribution starts at the 
age of 16 and continues as long as the worker 
earns wages. 

“Beginning next year under the new scheme, all 
men and women coming under it, amounting to the 
whole wage-earning population, will receive a life 
pension of $2.40 a week at the age of 65. This 
they will get whatever their means and whether 
they keep on working or not. If an insured man 
dies at any age, his wife gets $2.40 a week for life 
and $1.20 for the first child and 72 cents a week 
for each other child until the children reach the 
age of 14. The state will pay $2 a week for 
maintenance of orphans.” 


Not Less Tax Money but More Equitably 
Collected 


E STATED last week that just as men and 
women formerly fought for the abolition of 
slavery, for prohibition, and for woman suf- 
frage, so men and women today should fight for shift- 
ing the burden of taxation to unearned incomes and 
inheritances, for old age pensions, and for a public 
health program that will give the poorest person, when 
disease and death threaten, a right to the best hospital 
and surgical attention at public expense. So-called mon- 
archical England (as is illustrated by the facts just 
given) is really moving faster toward these ideals than 
democratic America. 
Take the question of taxation here in America. 


We 


hear a great deal about lightening the tax burden, but 
a large proportion of the lightening is proposed on 
behalf of those who need this lightening least—as in 
the case of constitutional amendments exempting great 
inheritances from taxation. 

The burden of taxation has unquestionably increased 
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tremendously in the last ten or twenty years. Part of 
the increase is due to laxness and inefficiency in gov- 
ernment, and should be vigorously checked, but part of 
it is also due to an increasing sense of the solemn 
Christian duty which the people as a whole owe to the 
unfortunate and the underprivileged. Whereas a hun- 
dred years ago government did little for the citizen 
except render police service, today there are every- 
where schools and colleges to establish “the equal right 
of very child born on earth to have the opportunity to 
burgeon out all there is within him’; public roads 
which make travel a joy instead of a curse; asylums 
for the insane; homes for the feeble-minded; pensions 
and soldiers’ homes for aged veterans; reformatories 
to reclaim youthful offenders; hospitals to cure the 
sick, to relieve the deformed, and to save the tuber- 
cular; and there age agencies to give expert assistance 
to citizens in almost every line of activity. 

All these agencies of civilization, progress, and Chris- 
tianity must be maintained at public expense, and the 
object of the thoughtful citizen, in our opinion, should 
not be to hinder or cripple the movement for education, 
roads, and for greater attention to the unfortunate. 
We should strive unceasingly, however, to get a fairer 
adjustment of the burden of taxation. Intangible prop- 
erty—bonds, notes, mortgages, money on deposit, and 
the furniture, jewels, and equipment of the wealthy 
should be reached, and inheritance and income taxes 
should bear relatively more of the burden, and small 
farms and homes relatively less. 


Not “less tax money” should be our motto, but 
“more of the tax burden on those most able to bear it 
and less of it on those least able to bear it.”” Our car- 
toon on page 3 illustrates this idea most effectively. 


“World Peace or World War’’—Which ? 


ESIDES the things already mentioned for which 
B this generation should fight in each state and each 
nation, there is one great world-cause about which 
over the earth should be 
We refer to the cause of 


all pro- 


world 


men and women 
foundly concerned. 
peace. 

As has been recently pointed out, the very fact that 
modern inventions have put all the nations of the earth 
so close together—this very fact multiplies the oppor- 
tunities for disagreement somewhat as does putting 
two families together in the same house. A hundred 
years ago, for example, Japan and America were far 
enough apart to live peaceably on the same earth. To- 
day it requires far more sanity, magnanimity, and self- 
control to enable them to do so. As the Manchester 
Guardian said recently :— 

“Never was a time when unity was more urgent- 
ly needed, because the development of communi- 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SONG OF SUMMER” 


ERE is a seasonable bit of verse in Negro 

dialect which no doubt expresses what 

many white folks are also thinking about 
this time of year:— 


Dis is gospel weathah sho’— 
Hills is sawt o’ hazy 

Meddahs level ez a flo’ 

Callin’ to de lazy. 

Sky all white wif streaks o’ blue, 
Sunshine softly gleamin’, 
D’ain’t no’ wuk hit’s right to do, 
Nothin’s right but dreamin’, 


Dreamin’ by de rivah side 

Wif de watahs glistnin’, 
Feelin’ good an’ satisfied 

Ez you lay a-list’nin’ 

To the little nakid boys 
Splashin’ in de watah, 

Holl’rin’ fu’ to ’spress deir joys, 
Jes’ lak youngsters ought to. 


Squir’l a-tippin’ on his toes, 

So’s to hide an’ view you. 

Whole flocks o’ camp meetin’ crows 
Shoutin’ Hallelujah, 
Peckahwood erpon de 
Tippin’ lak a hammah; 
Jaybird chattin’ wif a bee, 
Tryin’ to teach him grammah, 


tree, 


Breeze is blowin’ wif perfume, 
Jes’ enough to tease you, 
Hollyhocks is all in bloom, 
Smellin’ fu’ to please you. 
Go ’way, folks, an’ let me ‘lone, 
Time is gettin’ dearah— 
Summah’s setiin’ on de th’one, 
An’ I’m a-layin’ near huh! 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 











cations of all kinds has made the world one in a 
sense never realized before. The relations of man 


are closer, but this only intensifies the need 
of some unifying moral or _ spiritual force, 
and if that force does not manifest itself, the 


dangers of deep and devastating conflict are all 
the greater. . . We are not to repose on a 
happy sense that the world is peacefully becoming 
a unity, because we have no assurance that it will 
be a harmonious unity, and, if not, then the closer 
the relations the more certain and the more terrible 
the ultimate explosions.” 


In somewhat the same spirit, Hon. John G. Sargent, 
Attorney-General in President Coolidge’s cabinet, 
sounds this timely warning to Americans :— 


“So closely interlocked today are the interests of 
nations, of peoples, that when two engage in a life- 
and-death struggle, the fate of all is endangered. 
Commercially, financially, racially, and socially, the 
whole surface of the globe is so closely and firmly 
bound together with interlacing threads that there 
is almost certain to be world peace or world war, 

“In times before communication by land and 
water and wire and air was so rapid, so easy, and 
so widespread, two nations in one part of the world 
might fight, and the rest of the world look on as 
disinterested spectators. But not now. 

“The demand for universal peace is age-old, but 
never before has the necessity for it been so evi- 
dent, so convincing to all as now, for it seems as 
if it must inevitably be universal peace or univer- 
sal war.” 

We do not ask our readers to agree with us as to 
what is necessary to save humanity from this serious 
and constant menace of war, but we do ask every 
reader to face the appalling reality of the danger to 
which every boy now growing up in the world is ex- 
posed, and then to do whatever he believes will most 
effectively promote the cause of world-peace. It is 
a cause to which every thoughtful man or woman may 
well dedicate himself or herself with something of the 
enthusiasm and devotion which distinguished the mar- 
tyrs of old. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Well Nurtured Fields 


ROM a Virginia reader, Mr. H. H. Hardy, comes 
this fine thought so appropriate to this season of 
busy cultivation. Says he:— 

“There is a beauty and joyousness in the partici- 
pation in the accomplishment of a uniform stand, 
quick growth, and clean cultivation of little tender 
plants; it is a work that is nigh akin to holiness 
and the accomplishment of which to ‘God’s true 
husbandmen’ carries a compensation with it, in the 
doing and contemplation thereof, that is far and 
away beyond and above any monetary consider- 
ation.” 

What a pity that so many millions work with farm 
crops their whole lives long without once feeling this 
fine thrill of “partnership with the Almighty” in a 
great creative and artistic enterprise! 


SOMETHING TO READ 
"T siwe to the June issue of the American Maga- 




















zine and read “Looking Forward to the Great 

Adventure” by Booth Tarkington. In this article 
one of the world’s greatest living novelists preaches a 
little sermon much needed by the present generation of 
Americans. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE Jews were persuaded that God, the one God 

of the whole world, was a righteous god, but they 

also thought of him as a trading god, who had 
made a bargain with their Father Abraham about them, 
a very good bargain indeed for them, to bring them at 
last to predominance in the earth. With dismay and 
anger they heard Jesus sweeping away all their securi- 
ties. God, he taught, was no bargainer; there were no 
chosen people and no favorites in the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, God was the loving father of all life, as incapable 
of showing favor as the universal sun. And all men 
were brothers—sinners alike and beloved sons alike—of 
the divine father. In the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan Jesus cast scorn upon that natural tendency we all 
obey, to glorify our own people and to minimize the 
righteousness of other creeds and other races. In the 
parable of the laborers he thrust aside the obstinate 
claim of the Jews to have a special claim upon God. 
All whom God takes into the kingdom, he taught, God 
serves alike; there is no distinction in his treatment, be- 
cause there is no measure to his bounty. From all, 
moreover, as the parable of the buried talent witnesses, 
and as the incident of the widow’s mite enforces, he de- 
mands the utmost.—H. G. Wells, in “A Short History 
of the World.” 

















The Progressive Farmer 


Feeding Dairy Cows for Milk and Profit 


Sam Johnson Learns What to Feed and How to Feed His Herd 


HE livestock editor received a call from Sam 
Johnson_the other day. He had no sooner seated 
himself than he asked: “Which can tell me bet- 
ter how to feed my cows, the college professors out at 
Experiment Station or some good practical dairyman?” 
The editor, not knowing the pur- 
pose of his question, replied: “Given 
equal brains, study, and experience, 
one man can know as much about 
feeding as another. There are no 
secrets in science nor in the feeding 
of dairy cows. There is nothing 
known by one man that may not be 
known by another; there are no 
feeds that one man can buy that 
another may not, and no new sub- 
stances or mysterious combinations are produced by the 
methods and proportions in which feeds are mixed. 
“The experiments of the college professor and the 
experience of the dairyman are essentially the same. 
Any differences are in the accuracy and care in the 
work and their ability to interpret the results. The 
cow does not know that one is a theorist(?) and the 
other practical(?). She eats, digests, and produces 
milk in the same old way for both alike, for unlike 
some humans, she is free from all prejudices against 
science.” 





TAIT BUTLER 


** * 

Sam Johnson: “Well, I have 20 cows, a bull and 8 
to 10 heifers to feed. What feeds should I grow, what 
should I buy, and how should I feed?” 

Editor: “That's a pretty big question, Sam, and no 
one can give you a positive or definite answer. The 
answer will vary greatly under varying conditions, but 
we can discuss the question.” 

Sam: “The county agent, John Anderson, knows my 
conditions and he says: ‘Make the best pastures possi- 
ble and grow silage and legume hays for roughage.’ ” 


Editor : “Well, Sam, I can’t beat that, for surely John 
has given you the right ‘dope’ on the roughage, and 
we might as well go on to the other part of your 
problem.” 

* * * 

Sam: “Hold on, Mr. Editor, don’t go so fast; I want 
your opinion on some matters about this silage busi- 
ness. You may be right about pastures, silage, and 
legume hays being the right roughage for cows, but I 
want you to do some figuring for me on silage and 
legume hays: The best crops to grow for silage, the 
amount of silage I will need, how many acres to grow 
it, and how big a silo it will take to hold it?” 

Editor: “All right, Sam, in the order you have 
asked: 1. Sweet sorghums east of Texas and these or 
grain sorghums in the dry sections of Texas and Okla- 
homa, are the best silage crops for the average lands 
of the South. Corn makes a little better silage, and 
perhaps corn and soybeans still better, but on our average 
lands, an average year, the larger growing sorghums 
will make 25 per cent more feed per acre than corn. 
Assuming that your herd will average about 25 head of 
grown cattle, you need about 100 tons of silage.” 


Sam, after figuring awhile, threw up his hand and 
said: “Don’t you know that 100 tons of silage would 
give me 40 pounds of silage per cow for 200 days. My 
cows are Jerseys and won't eat 40 pounds of silage a 
day, and besides, 200 days is nearly seven months. I 
thought silage was for winter feeding?” 

Editor: ‘Well, Sam, if the silage is good, the mules 
would enjoy a little of it during the winter when idle, 
the sheep also like it, and even the hogs enjoy chewing 
a little of it when nothing green can be found. And, 
besides, you might not make as much as you expected, 
and if you do not need it all next winter, it will keep 
over until the following winter, or the pasture might 
get short and dry and then the cows would enjoy a 
little juicy feed, even in summer time. I think you 
better put in 100 tons, 

* * 28 


“2. As to the acres to grow it: How big is an ear 
of corn or an Irish potato, Sam? I can tell you the 
number of acres required to grow 100 tons of silage 
just as closely as you can tell me the size of a potato. 
It will take 8 acres yielding 12 tons per acre, 10 acres 
yielding 10 tons, 
and 12 acres yield- 
ing 8 tons. If the 
land will grow 35 
bushels of corn, it 
will make 7 to 8 
-tons of corn silage 
and 9 to 12 tons of 
sorghum silage. 

“3: When one 
- needs .100 tons. of: 
silage, he should 
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have a silo about 16 feet in diameter and 32 to 34 feet 
high. Such a silo is often claimed to be a 125-ton silo, 
and of finely cut sorghum it is possible to put 120 tons 
in such a silo, but as generally filled, it will contain 
around 100 tons of corn silage and 5 to 10 per cent 
more sorghum silage. 

“A good plan is to plant one-quarter more acreage 
than thought needed and build a silo 10 to 15 per cent 
larger than the estimated capacity needed.” 

* * * 


Sam: “How much legume hay will I need for these 
cattle?” 

Editor: “If we allow 10 pounds per head per day for 
6 months and 5 pounds a day for 6 months, it will re- 
quire about 35 tons to do 25 head a year.” 

Sam: “You don't advise feeding legume hays to cows 
in summer do you?” 

Editor: “Yes, when wheat bran, alfalfa meal or other 
such feeds are bought, as they often are, 5 pounds of 
home-grown, good legume hay will take the place of 
about 4 pounds of such feeds.” 

Sam: “You don’t mean to say that 5 pounds of soy- 
bean hay will take the place of 4 pounds of wheat 
bran?” 

Editor: “Yes, I say that, because the cow says so, 
and she ought to know, for she has tried it.” 

Sam: “Will a cow on good pasture or getting all the 
silage she wants eat 5 pounds of legume hay a day?” 

Editor: “Yes, she will unless fed exceedingly heavy 
on grains before being offered the hay.” 

Sam: “How many acres of soybeans will it take to 
produce 35 tons of hay?” 

Editor: “From 20 to 35 acres. Of your land, 25 acres 
would probably do it, but soybean hay is a good thing 
to have on a dairy farm. In a survey made, I think it 
was in the New England States, those dairymen who 
sold hay made the most money.” 

Sam: “How is that? I thought it best to feed the 
legume hay.” 

Editor: “They probably made more money because, 
having hay to sell, their cows got enough, instead of 
because of the money obtained from selling hay.” 

i 


Sam: “I guess that is enough about this silage and 
legume hay business, but what grains should I feed? 
John says, corn and cottonseed meal is about all I need 
if I have silage and legume hay.” 


Editor: “John is not far wrong, but I thought John 
would have included oats in the crops to be grown and 
perhaps added linseed meal, gluten feed and wheat bran 
to be bought.” 

Sam: “Hold on there, I can’t grow gluten meal, 
wheat bran, or linseed meal. You said legume hay 
would take the place of wheat bran, and I can grow 
soybean hay cheaper than I can buy wheat bran. Why 
should I buy linseed meal or that gluten from the 
North when I can buy cottonseed meal right here at 
home, and what is that gluten feed any way?” 


Editor: ‘Well, a cow that gets all the grass or silage, 
and legume hay she will eat will get along pretty well 
on corn, oats, and cottonseed meal, but unless she does 
get the legume hay and oats, it will not generally pay 
to depend on cottonseed meal alone as a source of pro- 
tein, at least, for those cows producing well and entitled 
to a full grain ration. You know variety is important, 
and proteins vary so that it is well known that 2 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 2 pounds of linseed meal, for 
instance, are better than 4 pounds of cottonseed meal.” 

Sam: “How much corn and oats will it take to feed 
my herd? It seems to me corn and oats are mighty 
expensive feeds to feed cows.” 

Editor: “If one cow gets 5 pounds of corn a day, 
then 25 head will require about 800 bushels of corn 
for a year. And if each cow gets 3 pounds of oats a 


day, it will take about 850 bushels for 25 cows a year. 
Corn and oats, as produced in the South or when 
bought in the North, are expensive feeds for cows, but 
feeding value considered, corn, at least, is usually as 


cheap as any other feed, even when bought. One dollar 
a bushel for corn is about $35 per ton, and what feed 
can you buy on the market for $35 a ton that is better 
for feeding cows, when used with legume hays and 
cottonseed meal or other rich protein feeds?” 

Sam: “To produce 800 bushels of corn will only take 
16 acres if I make 50 bushels per acre, but if I grow 
only 25 bushels to the acre it’ will take 32 acres. I think 
I can stand your corn proposition, but I can’t afford to 
grow oats for dairy cows.” 

Editor : “Well, wheat bran, linseed meal, gluten meal, 
and ready-mixed feeds can be bought, and with these 
the cows can get along pretty well without oats.” 

Sam: “It will take 20 to 30 acres to grow 850 bushels 
of oats.” 

Editor: “Yes, but this same land will grow 20 to 30 
tons of lespedeza or soybean hay the same year.” 

* 2 6 


Sam: “Is there a crop I can raise which will take the 
place of cottonseed meal or other rich protein feeds 
which I now buy?” 

Editor: “There are crops which you can raise which 
will take the place of cottonseed meal, or largely take 
its place, but it is questionable if it will pay you to 
produce these crops and feed them in place of pur- 
chased cottonseed meal. For instance, 35 bushels of 
soybeans is probably equal in feeding value to one ton 
of cottonseed meal. These beans might be grown on 
two to three acres, but if a ton of cottonseed meal can 
be bought for $40, then 35 bushels of beans need only 
sell for $1.15 a bushel to make them as expensive for 
feeding as cottonseed meal at $40 a ton. 

“The costs of feeds or their market prices must 
always be kept in mind whether you grow them or buy 
them, and when any ready-mixed feed, oilmeal, or by- 
products like wheat bran, gluten feeds, rice polish, etc., 
can be bought for less money, feeding value considered, 
such purchases should be made, instead of feeding corn, 
oats, etc., even though these be home-grown.” 

* * * 

Sam Johnson: “Now, with silage or pasturage and 
legume hays and home-grown corn and oats and cotton- 
seed meal, how would you feed a Jersey cow giving 
three gallons of milk a day?” 

Editor: “First, I would give her all the green grass, 
soiling crop, or silage she would eat, and then add 5 to 
10 pounds of legume hay. 


“Second, I would start such a cow on four or five 
pounds of a mixture of 5 parts of corn, 3 parts of oats, 
and 2 parts of cottonseed meal a day. Then, after she 
had been on this basic ration a week, I would increase 
the concentrate mixture one-half pound a day as long 
as the cow, by increased production, would pay a profit 
on the concentrates added. 


“Of course, a cow that is only capable of producing 
3 gallons of 5 per cent milk a day will not pay for a 
large amount of grain, if she is on a really good pas- 
ture, or if she is getting all the silage and legume hay 
she will eat. Frazier, of Illinois, says that a Jersey cow 
getting 30 pounds of silage and 12 pounds of alfalfa 
hay is getting enough feed to maintain herself and pro- 
duce 12 pounds of 5 per cent milk. He says that for all 
above 12 pounds of 5 per cent milk produced, she re- 
quires one pound of grain or concentrates for every 
2 pounds of milk above 12 pounds. Applying this rule 
to your cow giving 3 gallons, or, say, 26 pounds of 
milk, she should get 7 pounds of the mixture suggested, 
in addition to the 30 pounds of silage and 12 pounds of 
soybean hay, for good soybean hay is equal to alfalfa 
hay. 

“If more than 10 pounds of grain is required, as it 
may be for the larger producers, then probably some 
wheat bran, linseed meal, gluten feed, or some high- 
grade, ready-mixed feed should be purchased to give 
greater variety to the ration.” 

** &* 


Sam: “How about water and minerals for the dairy 
cow?” 

Editor: “Give her all the good, clean water she will 
take, and make it convenient for her to get it at all 
times. A mixture of equal parts of salt and wood 
ashes, or salt and acid phosphate (such as you use for 

fertilizer) kept be- 
fore the cow all 











ARE YOUR COWS GETTING THE RIGHT FEEDS? 


the time will sup- 
ply the needed 
minerals.” 

* Se .»® 


Sam: “Can I af- 
ford better to pro- 
duce all these feeds 
than to buy them?” 
(Concluded on page 

19, column 1) 
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A penny saved 











Automobi! ip t, tents, 
cooking utensils, stoves, ta- 
bleware, fishing tackle, guns 
and rifles. Axes, pack-sacks, 
beds, hammocks, blankets, 
camp phonographs, cameras. 

















Men's, women’ sandchildren’s 
clothing, hats, shoes, hosiery 
and underwear. Athletic ap- 
parel, fishermen’s, hunters’, 
and riding garments. 











———— 
GARDEN TOOLS 














Garden tools, lawn mowers, 

rden hose,and lawn sprink- 
ers. Pruning shears. Farm 
implements. Dairy and ea 
try-keeping supplies. ar- 
ness and saddlery. 


Jn less than a day 


isa penny ear 


ONEY saved by self-denial may be earned 

with difficulty, but money saved by the 
simple method of buying the same goods at 
a lower price is most easily earned. It is just 
so much clear profit to you. 


Sears Roebuck prices save pennies and 
dollars; in time, many dollars. Many families 
have dealt with The World’s Largest Store 
for thirty years or more. During that time the 
amount of their savings by trading with Sears 
has mounted to sums of real importance. 


One old customer writes that he has saved 
$800 on the $3000 worth of goods that he has 
bought from Sears Roebuck. He is sure of 
this, for he has always secured comparative 
prices before ordering. 


Sears Roebuck goods are of guaranteed 
quality always. Your money will be promptly 
returned if you are not satisfied with any- 
thing you buy from this catalog. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. Philadelphia 


The Worlds Cargest Store owns and operates Station WLS Wave length s4sMetes pit 
NO — 
idsummer, 


Wut 























Wardrobe and dress trunks 
Steamer trunks. Bags and 
suitcases in leather, fibre 
and Fabrikoid. 

















SPORT GOODS 








Canoes and rowboats. Row- 
boat motors. Equipment for 
baseball, tennis, golf, basket 
ball, boxing. Bathing suits 
formen, women and children. 














MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Phonographs and records. 
Mandolins, guitars, banjos, 
banjo ukes, accordions, band 
instruments. Sheet music 
and music rolls. Pianos and 
player pianos. 


Send for your catalog TODAY! 


ADRBRARRSRSRERSRERSRSRSESR ESS SRR R RE R ESSERE ERE SE SESE EEE? 


your order is on its way 


Sears Roebuck values 







and service are bringing 
~{ = so great avolume of busi- 
ness to our Philadelphia 
Storethat weare adding 
another ten-story build- 
‘et ing in order to maintain 
complete stocks and 24- 
hour shipping service to 
our rapidly increasing 
roll of customers. 


P 4 \ 
The Philadelphia “~ 
Home of The World’s ae 
Largest Store. me 















|| Sateen 
i}! é 23) 907360 











PRINT OR WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
IN PENCIL 


Mail the coupon TODAY 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and COMPANY 
4640 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ Send mid-summer catalog. C—6—310 

e995 Name ......--- +--+ ---- ---- 220+ enon nnn cone none nee eee n ee ee sone 
0 

Sears,RoebucKend Co, [ipa 
Philadelphia Rbval REG6...cnccoccsveccecsce Bett He icanccocubexeenscamg 


Street and No. ....-...-------- 
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“ VERY farmer needs richer lands, 
which may be most economically 
obtained by planting an abundance 

of leguminous crops for soil improve- 
ment,” says T. S. Buie, associate agron- 
omist at Clemson College, in his first re- 
minder to farmers at this season. “Cow- 
peas are the old standby, but soybeans 
and velvet beans will often give better 
results. Every acre of corn should be 
planted to a companion crop of legumes, 
and every acre of grain stubble should be 
planted in a similar crop, at least a part 
of which should be turned under.” 


I. Top Dressing Corn and Cotton 


HE subject of second applications of 
fertilizers to corn and cotton is time- 


ly now. Says Mr. Buie:— 
1. Make additional applications of 
nitrogenous fertilisers to cotton soon 


after chopping. Only materials the plant- 
food of which is readily available should 
be used for this purpose. Nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia are most 
often used. Sulphate of ammonia con- 
tains one-third more ammonia than does 
nitrate of therefore a smaller 
quantity need be used to furnish the 
same amount of plant food. 

While heavier applications will often 
give profitable returns, the use of from 
100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda, or 
an equivalent amount of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, will ordinarily give 
the greatest return for the investment. 

2. The best time to apply nitrogenous 
fertilizers as a side application to cotton 
appears to be just after chopping, as at 
this time the plant is just beginning to 
make a vigorous growth, and is able to 
profitable use of readily 
food. Late applications, 

hile sometimes advisable, as for in- 
tance, after heavy rains early in the 
season, are not generally recommended, 
for the tendency is to prolong the vege- 
tative growth and delay the maturity of 
the crop—which is not desirable under 
boll weevil conditions. 

3. The application of fertilizer to 
corn is another important matter just 
now. Corn shows the greatest response to 
applications of readily available sources 
of nitrogen, such as those mentioned for 
cotton. For best results 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, or an equivalent amount 
of sulphate of ammonia per acre, would 
heavy an application, pro- 
vided other factor did not limit 
the yield. If more than 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda is used per acre, it will 
ordinarily be best.to divide the amount, 
and make two applications, the first when 
the corn is about knee-high, and the sec- 
ond just before bunching for tassel. Corn 
will not be able to make most profitable 
use of the nitrogen plant food late in 
the 


soda, 


make very 
evailable plant 


not be too 


some 


season. 


II. Truck and Garden Notes 

OUTH Carolina truckers and garden- 

ers are given some worth while tips 
below by Prof. C. C. Newman, horti- 
culturist :— 

1. Plant cabbage seed carly in June 
for transplanting to the field early in 
August and September. The cabbage 
will be ready for use during November, 
December and January. The following 
varieties are recommended: Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, and Savoy. The 
Savoy will stand more cold after head- 
ing than any variety I have tested. 

2. Sow tomato secd in early June 
for transplanting to the field in August. 
These plants will give tomatoes during 
October and early November. In case 
of danger of frost, the half-grown to- 
matoes may be harvested and stored for 
winter use. They will keep in ordinary 
storage for two to three months when 
harvested just before frost. 

3. Get ready to plant the second crop 
of Irish potatoes in July. The Lookout 
Mountain is the most dependable variety, 
although the quality is not so good as 


the Cobbler. If the Cobbler variety is 
to be planted, secure cold storage pota- 
toes. If seed of the first crop is to be 
used, they should be dried out thoroughly 
for two or three weeks before planting. 


III. Preventing Cucumber, Canta- 
loupe and Watermelon Diseases 


ANY farmers apparently are growing 

cucumbers and cantaloupes without 
spraying. According to Dr. W. D. Moore, 
extension plant pathologist, this is a very 
dangerous thing to 
do, for mildew can 
entirely destroy the 
fields within four or 
five days. The only 
thing to do is to car- 
ry on the spraying 
work, It is an insur- 
ance policy against 
losses from diseases, 
and it is compara- 





W. D. MOORE 
tively cheap insurance. 
Mildew is the important disease to con- 


sider on these crops. It appears first as 
small, light-colored, watery spots on the 
leaves, which soon turn dark brown. 
This disease covers an entire field: within 
a very short period of time. Once it is 
started, control is well nigh impossible. 
The first spray with a 3-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture, when the vines first begin to 
run, should be followed at 10-day inter- 
vals with a 4-4-50 mixture. 

Watermelon growing is spreading to 
all sections of the state. In view of this 
fact and the general prevalance of the 
disease, it is very important to control 
anthracnose and gummy - stem blight, 
two diseases known to be in every section 
of the state. Here are the rules :— 
recognized as small 
spots on the leaves, 
torm just 


also 


1. Anthracnose may be 
irregular brown to black 
rest 
ripen It 
melons render 
This disease is al- 

weather. 


Gummy-stem blight attacks the 
of the a gummy exudate. The 
centers of attacked first, caus- 
the vines. 


appearing in its 
the begin t 
spots on the 

unfit for market. 
severe during rainy 


usually seve 


before melons 
causes which 
them 
ways 

2 stems 
vines, Causing 
the 
ing defoliation 

3. Both anthracnose and gummy - stem 


blight can be controlled by spraying with a 


hills are 


and “firing” of 


The first 
the 


4-4-50 


tion 


mixture. 
made when 
Then follow 
the same solution 
melons begin to ripen. Enough 
be given between the first and second ap- 
plications for the first blossoms to become 
“set.” This will prevent the first blossoms 
from being knocked off by the spray. 


IV. Seven Livestock Hints for 


Bordeaux 
should be 
begin to run. 
intervals with 


applica- 
vines frst 
this at 10 day 
until the 
time should 


Summer 
HIS is how Prof. L. V. Starkey, chief 
of the animal husbandry division, 
sums up his summer suggestions to 


farmers :— 

1. Provide shade and fresh water for 
swine. It is more necessary that swine 
have access to shade and fresh water 
than any other class of livestock, because 
they most frequently have heat prostra- 
tion. Excessive heat will result in ex- 
pensive gains, and lack of water is as 
bad as under-feeding. 


2. See that all livestock have an 
abundance of green feeds. Alfalfa, soy- 
beans, cowpeas and sorghum, Sudan 
grass, and kudzu all make good forage 
for livestock. In addition to this, we 
should have permanent pastures of Ber- 
muda, lespedeza, white clover, carpet 
grass, dallis grass, etc. 


3. Breed sows now for September lit- 
ters, and breed ewes in August for Janu- 
ary lambs, It is very necessary that 
lambs be produced early if best markets 
are to be secured. 

4. Green soybeans for forage is a 
good prospect. Several of the experi- 
ment stations have gotten splendid re- 
sults by turning stock on soybeans when 
they are about 12 inches high and graz- 
ing them throughout the summer months. 


5. Avoid stagnant wallows and dust. 
It is hard to tell which is worse, stag- 
nant wallows or dust. Soth of these 
can be and should be avoided. 

6. Lambs should be weaned when 
about four months of age. The best 
policy is to take the lambs away from 


the ewes. 
: s Vow 


possible, 


over the pasture whenever 
The mowing machine is the 





OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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Writing fluid 24. Where cotton 








. To be able. 


By Harold Clinkscales, Anderson County, S. C. 1. Power for lighting 
9. Sound cow makes. 
] 3 5 10. To save fruit. 
+ 6 7 12 Near. 
14. A vase. 
g g 10 WY 15. A horned wild 
animal. 
16. Pair (Abbr.). 
/2. V3 74 is & 17. To thrash. 
20. Large body of 
water. 
17 /3 /9 21. Periods of time. 
23. Producer of milk. 
24. Where horses are 
2 / 2 23 + kept. 
25. Point of a spear. 
27. Cleaning imple- 
s 26 7 ment. 
28. Generous. 
29. To silence. 
Shade tree. 
32. Burden 
9 30 j 34. What the hen 
makes. 
35. Withered. 
32 133 4 6 37. Night bird. 
40. A pair. 
41. Point of compass. 
37 3s 39 40 42. President's first 
name (Abbr.). 
44 boring tool 
4i 42 43 44 45 4 46. Louisiana Univer- 
sity (Abbr.) 
47. Part of verb be. 
47 48 48. A make of auto- 
mobile 
49 49. A breakfast mel- 
on (P1.). 
LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 
Down 13. Black liquid. 29. Unit of liquid i >ol>] 
2. Australian ostrich 1 By. measure (Abbr.). 
3. A native grain. 18. Poor horse. 31. Encountered. 
4. Heavy weight 19. Cough drop. 33. To be in debt. 
5. Wasen water 20. Liquid in trees. 4. Shoemaker’s tool. 
= : 22. Turnip tops. 38. A pie. 
. Young of the cow. 2. Sueteid: 
8 Famous Southern lint grows. 
fruit (P1.). 26. Manner of mak- 
11. What farm ani- ing wells. 


mals are. 27. Girl’s name. 


43. 
44. Brother (Abbr.). 


A meadow. 


Crest. 








The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Hints for All Farmers 


Live Messages From Clemson That Will Help All Over Carolina and Virginia 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


we have, 
gives the 


which 
and 


best pasture improver 
It destroys the weeds 
grass a chance to grow. 


V. The Dairy Herd in Summer 


O IMPORTANT Prof. J. P. 

LaMaster, chief of the dairy divis- 
ion, consider summer care and feeding 
in successful dairying that he confines 
his suggestions to 
this subject, as fol- 
lows :— 

1, Milk and but- 
terfat sell lowest 
duriig the summer 
months. One reason 
for this is that in 
the dairy sections 
production is made 
largely from pasture, 
which reduces 
materially the cost of feed. In the 
South, we have not developed our pas- 
tures to where we can expect maxi- 
mum production without supplementing 
them with the proper grain ration. Cows 
producing over two gallons of milk per 
day should have a supplement of from 
4 to 8 pounds of good grain mixture per 
day, if their production is to be main- 
tained. If the cows calve in the spring, 
it is necessary to maintain this produc- 
tion during the summer months if even 
a reasonably profitable flow of milk is 
expected during the following fall and 
winter. 

2. The pastures should be clipped 
with the mowing machine several times 
times during the summer. This practice 
not only helps to kill noxious weeds but 
keeps the grass short. Young tender 
shoots of grass carry more nutrients and 
are more palatable than long grass. Clip- 
ping will keep these young shoots coming 
on, 

3. The yearling heifers will not grow 
normally on pasture alone, They should 
be fed from two to four pounds of a 
grain mixture each day if normal growth 
and development are expected. The 
South needs larger and more capacious 
cows. Good feeding practices, together 
with better breeding, will provide them. 
During the latter part of the summer, 
cows that are dry and expected to calve 
in the early fall should be fed some 
grain to get them in proper condition 
for calving time and for the lactation 
period which follows. 


does 





J. P. LaM ASTER 


4, Keep the milk cows out of swamps 
or pastures with stagnant pools, during 


the dry weather. Stagnant water is not 


only unfit for the cows to drink but 
usually carries bacteria which produce 
ropy milk and other undesirable taints 


and odors. 


VI. Go After the Boll Weevil 


D® Frank H. Lathrop, state entomolo- 

gis hat the one big insect- 
fighting on most South Carolina 
farms during the next month or two is 
the battle with the boll weevil. He says: 


i t, Says 
job 


‘Begin fighting the boll weevil on time 
and keep up the fight until after the crop 
is made. Begin poisoning as soon as the 
irst squares appear, if as many as 20 
boll weevils per acre can be found. This 
application be a dust application, 
using a small hand gun, or liquid poison 

ay be The number of appli 
tions necessary at this time will depend 
upon the number of weevils emerging 
from hibernation. Three applications 
before the blossoms open should be suf- 
ficient even under heavy bollwweevil con- 


ditions. 


may 





used. 1ca- 





“Begin dusting again just as soon as 
10 per cent of the squares show weevil 
puncture. Three applications should be 
made at intervals of four to five days. 
After this, dust often enough to keep in- 
festation below 20 per cent until after 
a full crop of bolls has become well 
grown.” 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Preventing Evil 


NE of the wisest sayings of the 
sible is this: “Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
My work, last week, called me to 
the bedside of a 
woman dying of 
smallpox. I hope I 
may never again 
have to see a fel- 
low mortal under 
such conditions. As 
I came away, I re- 
flected that science, 
through vaccination, 
DR. HOLLAND can grant 99 per 
cent immunity from that terrible scourge. 





In Germany, through compulsory vac- 
cination, smallpox has been practically 
stamped out. Other plagues have also 
been rendered harmless through the 
principle of preventive inoculation. 

If vaccination could be made com- 
pulsory in the United States, smallpox 
would vanish from among us. 

It is the old Bible principle of dis- 
placing a bad thing by a similar thing 
in proper measure. I wish we could 
apply the same principle to the moral 
and spiritual problems of life. 

I feel that it is being tried in many 
places, and I say this word, hoping to 
help on the good work of preventing 
evil before it happens. 

One ward in my city used to have, 
each year, a large group of boys and 
many girls in the juvenile court 

Finally some ministers and _ people 
back of them who had uncommon 
sense, said: “Let’s open some of these 
churches to the young people on week 
nights and let them play and see clean 
pictures, and learn basket weaving and 
carpentry, and other good things, and 
see what will happen.” 

Something happened. The percentage 
of boys and girls from that ward in 
the juvenile court decreased in one year 
by more than two thirds. 

A bad boy is just a good boy doing 
the wrong thing. He does the wrong 
thing most often because the community 
where he lives does not provide the 
stimulus to do right. 

The memory of my boyhood play- 
mates is not altogether pleasant. They 
were fine fellows. We used to have 
good times together. Then something 
happened. My parents provided every 
possible game and chance of a good time 
for us right at home. Some of the other 
parents did not. That was the only dif- 
ference. Many of those fine boys went 
onto the streets at night. They learned 
to drink, and gamble. Most of them re- 
formed, but the horror of wasted years 
could have been saved to them, if the 
community and Churches and Homes had 
provided the moral inoculation to keep 
them from Evil. 

What are you doing for that crowd of 
young people in your community? 

’Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely con- 
fessed, 

Though to walk near its crest was so pleas- 
ant; 

Yet over its terrible edge there had slipped 

A duke, and full many a peasant: 

So the people said something would have to 
be done, 

But their projects did not all tally; 

Some said, “Put a fence ’round the edge of 


the cliff’; 
Some, “An ambulance down in the valley.” 


Better guide well the young than reclaim 
them when old, 

For the voice of true wisdom is calling: 

“To rescue the fallen is good, but it’s best 

To prevent other people from falling.” 

Better close up the source of temptation and 
crime 

Than deliver from dungeon and galley; 

Better a fence ’round the top of the cliff, 

Than an ambulance down in the valley. 


ss OM 


Favorite Bible Verses 
F YE love me, keep my command- 
ments.—John 14:15. 
If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give 
him water to drink.—Proverbs 25:21. 
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S there enough change in your 


Betty Compson life, enough play to balance 
who appears in the chores ? 

Sw Think this over—city folks 

The Little Minister may have all the entertainment 

hsdacmadeaee they want. Farm folks certainly 


have too little. 


Every day has an evening, and 
if you stay home or drudge 
every evening the engine of life 
is certainly not hitting on all 
six for you. 





Adolphe Swing into step with the lead- 
Menjou ing brand of motion pictures, 
who appears in Paramount. See a Paramount 
The Spanish Dancer Picture this week and start your 
Shadows of Paris . . . 
The Fast Set happier life right away! Some 


theatre near you is scheduling 

Paramount Pictures now. 
Paramount Pictures are lead- 

ers because they are made of the 





% 


who appears in 
Ice Bound 











The BRAND NAME that 


Leads in the Movies 


Go by this name and trademark 


Lois Wilson and you can’t go wrong! shanti 


The Covered Wagon Argentine Love 
tinned aQramount ictures |" 











same stuff as your longings for 
adventure, romance and whole- 


. Raymond 
some entertainment. Griffith 
You will be delighted with the who appears in 
tonic that Paramount Pictures The Dawn of a 
A . . Tomorrow 
provide, and so will your neigh- Changing Husbands 
bors. Social intercourse is bright- Miss Bluebeard 


ened and the theatre showing 
ParamountPictures becomes the 
meeting place of the community. 


Such Paramount Pictures as The 
Covered Wagon, Manhandled, North 
of 36, Merton of the Movies and Tri- 
umph, provide happy entertainment 
for all. People drive many a mile to 





see them. The young folks don’t leave Betty Bronson 
home for the cities! who plays 
Life is more animated these days, Peter Pan 


what with autos and better roads and 
radio and Paramount! 


Paramount will give you a great 1925 


—if you will—showing you all the wa eS 
world in action at your own theatre, wa 
Make it tonight! > 


Ricardo Cortez 


The Call of the 


Canyon 











Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, New York City 


a Paramount Picture 





it's the best show in town 


/ 











ty | — po and Siding 


Both farm and city property owners need to know 


the service and protection of reliable metal roofing. 
APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets give lasting wear and satisfaction for 


all forms of sheet metal work: Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, Roofing, Siding, Spouting, Gutters, etc. 








Equipped 


Saws Wood Fast 
(Does the Work of 10 Men—1/ 20 Cost) 


This WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
and will cutfrom 19 to 25 cords of wood a day, 

y to operate and move. New device makes 
easy starting in any temperature. Trouble-proof, 
Fells trees and saws them into blocks—runs other 
Sold by | farm machinery. Fast money maker and big labor 





leading metal merchants. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates for residences. | 3aver. Only small amount down. 





and public buildings—fireproof, durable, and ical. Look for the K included in b 8. d i »w Frea 
for Better Buildings’”’ booklet, comtgialuan plans end tntloummalen valecble te Leaman ee a ree — on cad Lan alo Maca 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ITE nGine wake: 
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= 7354 Witte Bidg., Kansas . Ma, 
= 7354 Empire Bidg.. Pa, 
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Overcoming Summer Drouth 


Experiences of Readers in Getting Good Dry-Season Yields 


Cultivate Shallow and Often land just before planting, but disk and 


drag thoroughly both ways. 
($10 Prize Letter) > 

































































- Proper preparation of the seedbed 
MY first experience in growing a suc- jnsures against drouth to a great extent, 

cesstul crop under the most severe will insure a far better stand, better and 
drouth conditions that this section has more rapid growth of crops and easier 
ever known was in the year of 1886 or cultivation. This keeps down weeds, 
1887. My father grew 40 bushels of saves moisture for dry seasons and 
orn per acre on four acres of medium makes less clods to contend with, all of 
ipland by following the dust-mulch sys- which will greatly increase the cri p 
tem of cultivation. Most of our neigh- yield. 





es — as _ leswate the: ’ . . 
i) bors = that year - “er their 3. We must cultivate to kill weeds 
TO ‘ , “ s , -o7 ok bl . O “ > * , 
| crops. wy were under the impres- and grass, to fine the soil, to save and 
f sion that a continued cultivation would retain moisture ) 
cause th yps to “fire.” Fi , 
ise their crops to “fire.” Father at 4. Use frequent and shallow cultiva- 


that time was a student and a great 
believer of Prof. W. F. Massey’s writ- 
ings and followed his advice of fre- 


tion. Do not stop and wait for rain; 
keep the cultivator going. 


The Thresher that 



























Pays. for Itself ! quent shallow cultivation. Those who - I find that a dust-mulch trom two 

failed to cultivate that year scarcely @"d a my to three inches deep is effec 

The “New Racine” Thresher soon pays for itself in the econo- ade their seed back. “ e a pag easy _ mem Theref re, 

mies which it effects. ra AS ies 1 point to stress in drouthy seasons is, 
When I began farming for myself, “thorough cultivation.” 


Unusually light running, it requires minimum power for oper- some 24 years ago, I at once began 
ation. And because it is so exceptionally thorough in its work, i growing legumes and cover crops, prac- 
brings in many extra dollars that might otherwise find their way | ticing deep, thorough preparation, ob- 
into the straw stack in the form of wasted grain. taining when possible a firm seedbed, 


and practicing level, shallow cultivation, Prepare Land Eariy 


breaking the crust as soon as possible ($3 Prize Letter) 


WM. H. HARRISON. 


Prince George County, Va. 


In threshing Southern crops—Spanish peanuts, velvet beans, peas, and 
other grains and seeds—the “New Racine” “earns its keep” in little time. A 


‘ ‘ P . all o c : if mers e 3 , Se P ar a? ( a . 

four section metal straw rack, each section of which operates in a circular after each rain. In 1911 I grew 78 HAVE plans I have used which have 

motion, assures the user the maximum amount of clean hay. A _ special bushel f corn _ sasured ac by “ 

sand screw in the forward end of the grain pan removes fully 85% of the ushels OF Corn on a measured acre Dy been very profitable to me. 

sand and dirt before it has a chance to get in its destructive work on this method. In 1914 I grew four bales . : 

bearing surfaces ; First, where there is any litter on my 
sieacd f cotton on two acres on medium up- . 2 


land such as cornstalks, velvet bean 
vines or pea vines or any litter, I cut 
it with a disk harrow. I have seen 
farmers rake all such litter off the land 
and burn it, but it is a great mistake. 
It is a good soil builder, and if land i 
prepared well won’t give any trouble in 
cultivating. 

Next, I start turning my land, plow- 
ing good and deep. After I get through 
turning, I harrow it with a peg tooth 
harrow. I try to get this all done be- 
fore Christmas so the land will take 
up the winter rains. After Christmas 
I harrow my land all I can, first with 
the disk and then with the peg tooth. 
By keeping the land harrowed well it 
absorbs more moisture and will hold 


( 

You can get a “New Racine” in either one of two sizes, the 20x32 Ford- land, which had been broken and sub- 

son size or the larger capacity, 24x40. soiled the fall preceding. This cotton 

Write for interesting literature on the full Belle City line was planted level and cultivated with 

—‘‘New Racine’’ Threshers, Belle City Silo Fillers and | only side-harrows and sweeps. 
Trackpuil—the world’s most efficient crawler attach- 


ment for Fordsons. 


Belle City Mfg. Co. 


Dept. OC-6 
RACINE, WIS. 







In 1923 I grew 1,146 pounds of lint 
cotton on an acre of medium upland, 
which had been grown to red clover the 
year preceding. I don't believe this cot- 
ton ever received a cultivation that ex- 
ceeded a depth of two inches. I turned 
this acre of land in the fall of ’23 and 
sowed to rye, which made a splendid 
growth. This acre was again in cotton 
in 1924, same method of cultivation and 
preparation being used. I again made 
over 1,100 pounds of lint cotton, using 
on this cotton nitrate of soda, which I 


“New Racine-The Original Small Type TAresher 











aw aid i duci an . ; ‘ 
° find ° wonderful aid in producing any it better. In preparing for planting 1 
? crop in drouthy weather. oe - 
ee ee ers u es W. C. CROOK find it very profitable to prepare a fine, 
Ee — pulverized seedbed, plant deep, cultivate 
STANDARD INTERCHANGEABLE HIVE PRICES: fast and shallow. My crops grow and 
Five 8 or 10-frame Hives with metal cover, inner Insuring Crop in Dry Weather stay green through long drouths, where- 
; cover and frames, SIE. kbc texeeenctnaesens4 $14.00 as, if it wasn’t prepared early, good, and 
Five 8 or 10-frame Supers, with frames ..........++ 4.00 ($5 Prize Letter) ‘1 ° 
S-pound Medium Brood Foundation ..............+. 4.00 deep the crops would burn up. 
5-pound Thin Super Foundation ...........sseeseees 4.48 FIND the following rules carefully This year where land was prepared 
Catalog Free applied are the only means of insur- good and deep before Christmas we 





B.L JOHNSON & CO.. Roari g River N.C ing a fair crop in drouthy seasons: have good stands. Where it wasn't, 
. Le os arm > Bie We . 


1. Plow all weedy land in late fall there is no stand. 
or early winter. Do not replow the L. W. KIRKLAND. 

















More Opinions on Drouth Control From Carolina Farmers 


ERE are a number of other short opinions from Carolinas readers 
about making good crops in spite of summer drouths. They will 
prove valuable for other Carolinas farmers. 





1. “There is enough rainfall in the 5. “To grow a good crop, the land 
is a stepping stone to success . . Se winter and spring months to make a must be well prepared.”—Henry Guy- 
for ambitious boys and girls. Let makes them lose number of crops. We have got to ton, Bladen County, N. C. 
our expert teachers instruct you Sed eonen daltte, capture some of _that moisture for 6. “First, prepare the soil well, not 
and our Employment Bureau _SHOO-FLY Tn paplanighgneare the crops to use in time of summer by turning it inside out to the hot 
place you in a splendid position. drouth.”—J. W. G., Davie County, sun, but by subsoiling it. Second, sub- 

i i es soil again the drill or row when about 
Enroll Any Time; aati can aha to prow peaver eres. 2. “Break deep (don’t stop until] © Plant. Third, cultivate often, and 


Send for Catalog F value). Money back guarantee. Address Dept. 7 for some crops, while young, plow 
"_ f Sparté - 
thoroughly, rotate your crops—cotton deep.”—A. L. M., Spartanburg Coun 


Besinen . . ~ |} and clover, corn and beans, oats and y» S. ©. ; 
Cot ¢) DAY TRIAL SAVE || vetch, then cotton. You will never : 7. “Do not get excited when the 
3 BARBER ke a failure.,-—J. W. S.. Johnston routh comes, for if you have your 


make a taiiure, Oey J 








you get below the pan). Cultivate 














’ County, N.C soil filled with humus you need not 
| E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., Y ae High pores Cee cra ed ek - : worry.”—C. E. G., Chesterfield Coun- 
Raleigh, N.C. Charlotte, N. C. FAMILY fired Shasta ty 3. “I planted corn first of April ty § C. 

BER fisety frarsbed, durable. tical} | re : ai i , 23. . “ ~ > ae 
E 5 BARBER fy fans Coes bebe and there was no rain until June 8. “By practicing deep fall and 
i sad Faro Money Barber By deep cultivation my corn remained 





fe f; "ws RB winter plowing, early planting and 
Tinie “Ci —_ NC oe quick shallow cultivation, you are 
110 yunty, N. C. : hasten 4 
it arrives, pay postman only ood non Count} most certain to produce a good crop, 
If dissatisfied, retura in good coedinen end oe yt! — Sf eat ‘willbe é< . rn ? ‘ 1. : AES Ry 
refunded W you wish to save postage, sead $1.9 efit 4 I think that if God spoke to us unless the drouth is very excessive. — 
samc guarantee Haz | “ sts me > . . - “4. ~ 
today in words he would say: ‘Till N. B., Davidson County, N. C. 
| your soil, Adam, with a two-horse 9. “If the soil is very dry or clod- 
2th C SAWMILLS cultivator; whenever you can, take dy, run a pulverizer over it. We 
entur . ¢ ’ cs . ° 
al a farm tractor two rows at a time. If you don’t tried this over some cotton this year 
and heavy steam J |] the weeds will get all the moisture and found that it came up and is 


power 


kine Gamay Bat. out of your soil before you are ready growing better than where we did not 


and 





Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. The mild climate and excel 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest tyne 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
conditions. Farms at low prices Large farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers : 
this fasm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten 
ant house. On improved highway, 8% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or smal! farms for sale at lowest prices. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Timely Orchard Jobs 


- MARKETING grapes clip the 
bunches from the vines with shears or 
scissors. Don’t pull them. 

marketing bunch grapes, 
clip from the bunch- 
es any unripe or dis- 
eased berries. Har- 


vest only when fully 


2. Before 


ripe, as -the grape 
does not ripen after 
picking, like some 
other fruits. 


3. When market- 
ing grapes, either lo- 
cally or when ship- 
ping to a distance, pack in baskets. So 
arrange as to conceal the stems as much 
as possible. Even though one may be mar- 
keting only a small quantity on the local 
market, packing in baskets with wooden 
handles pays. The four-quart size is the 
best for fancy fruit for table use. 

4. Regular spraying with 
mixture is necessary to control grape rot. 
Start early in the spring and keep up 
until two to three weeks before ripening 
of the fruit. Better give an application 
now. 

5. Spray pecan irces once every three 
or four weeks throughout the summer. 
Use Bordeaux mixture to which has been 
added a pound of arsenate of lead and 

pound Kayso to each 50 gallons of 
the Bordeaux. This treatment will go 
a long way toward controlling the nut 
case bearer and the pecan scab. 

6. Fertilize and cultivate the raspber- 
ries, blackberries or dewherries, imme- 
diately after the old stalks are. cut out. 
Keep up cultivation, for strong stalks 
must be developed this summer if a good 
crop is to be produced next spring. 





NIVEN 


L. A 


Bordeaux 


Four Timely Garden Pointers 


OW cabbage, collard, and 
seed now to produce plants for setting 
in July or August. 


tomato 


2. Sow some endive now. It will 
serve the purpose of lettuce in sum- 
mer quite well. When it has grown to 
some size, pull the leaves together and 
tie so as to cause them to blanch. 

3. Sow seed a little deeper in sum- 
mer than spring. It is necessary to get 
the seed down into moist soil. Also sow 
on a level instead of on a ridge, as is 
often done in the spring. 

4. If any of the vegetables show a 
slackening up in growth, give them a 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia or ni- 
trate of soda. A handful scattered to 
each 10 feet of space is about right. 
Where one has just a few plants, dis- 
solve one ounce of one of these materials 
in three gallons of water and water the 
plants, but do not let it get on the leaves. 


To Prevent Tomatoes Crack- 


ing Open 
“He” can I prevent my tomatoes 
cracking open? Each year, after 
they get nearly grown, and sometimes 
just before they begin to ripen, the skin 
bursts open.” 

Many imagine this to be caused by rain 
falling on the fruit, but such is not the 
It is caused largely by the sudden 
change in the amount of moisture in the 
soil and the sudden changes in temper- 
When there is plenty moisture in 
the ground the tomatoes naturally grow 


case. 


ature, 


rapidly. When such a condition is fol- 
lowed by a very hot, dry spell, growth 
fruit is checked and this causes 


of the 
the outer tissues of the tomatoes to be- 
come more or less thick and tough. 
When the fruit is in this 
it is sometimes spoken of as hidebound. 
When the hot, dry spell is followed by 
Train, and suitable conditions for rapid 
£rowth again appear, the outside skin 
bursts open and causes the fruit to crack 
open. The only wav to prevent this 


condition, 


trouble is to see that the plants get a 
constant supply of plant food and water. 
This cannot be done absolutely, but by 
frequent shallow cultivation, or mulching 
about the time 
moisture 


tia) 
partially 


the tomatoes with manure 


they commence to ripen, the 
supply of the soil can be 


trolled. This will 


con 


lessen the cracking 


Keep on Planting 


At THE 


we again 


becoming tiresome, 


risk of 


bring up the matter of 


planting a succession of garden crops 
All of us know this should be done, but 
the trouble is that we don’t do as well 


as we know. 

Successive plantings of nearly all veg- 
] made throughout spring 
summer, but this is es 


etables should be 
most of the 
pecially true of such vegetables as squash, 
roasting ears, butterbeans, cu 
cumbers, tomatoes, and 
have fresh snap beans continuously make 
least every 10 days to two 


and 


beans, 
cabbage. Te 


plantings at 


weeks. At least three plantings of but 
terbeans, okra, squash, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes should be made. 

Let’s really make these successive 
plantings, and see how much more val 


uable the garden will be than where onl) 
plantings are made. 


one or tw 


Keep Vegetables Growing 
Rapidly 


O PLANT should be allowed to be- 

come stunted. This is true of cotton, 
corn, ete. and especially of vegetable 
crops. To keep them growing rapidly, 
an abundance of plant food is essential. 
If any of the vegetables show the slight- 
est signs of not having enough plant food 
to keep up rapid growth, give it to them 
at once. 

For this purpose, sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda are highly desirable. 
They are quickly available nitrogenous 
fertilizers and the very kind that vege- 
tables like most, particularly the leafy 
vegetables, such as cabbage, lettuce, etc. 
They are good, however, for all kinds of 
vegetables, and should be given them 
from time to time. 

Where one has only a few vegetables 
in the home garden, use from one to 
two teaspoonfuls of either of these fer- 
tilizers to each plant. If the plant is 
small, one teaspoonful is enough. If 
comparatively large, two will be about 
right. Do not let the fertilizer touch 
the leaves of the plant, as it will burn 
them. Scatter on the ground by the side 
of the plants and out in the middles and 
cultivate in. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 


“Can” and “May” 


verbs 














HE two auxiliary “can” and 
‘may” are frequently confused. “Can” 


is used to express power or possibility; 


that is, it means to be able to do or 
to have the power of doing something 
“May” expresses permission or prob 


that is, it indicates the permis 


to de 


ability ; 


sion or right something rhus, 


the pupil may ask of the teacher, “Can | 


I speak to my seatmate?” and the teach 


er may reply, “Yes, you can speak to 
him.” (Meaning that the questioner has 
the power or ability to do so), “but you 


may not do so” (meaning that the teach- 
er’s permission is withheld). “Can you 
lend me a dollar?” the chronic borrow- 


er might ask, and the reply might be, 
“Ves, I can lend you one, but I will 
not.” 

Grammarians make a similar distinc- 
tion in the use of “could” and “would,” 
when the past tense or the subjunctive 
is employed. 




















THE LONG-LIFE 
BATTERY FOR: 
YOUR CAR 








The man who has driven a number of years 
knows that the economical battery is not 
the one that you buy at a “bargain” price. 
The way to save dollars is to get a battery 
that stays on the job in your car—instead 
of on a repairman’s shelf—and that stays 
on the job a long, long time. 


Exide is the choice of experienced drivers 
because its price is reasonable; it is ruggedly 
sturdy and it is dependable to a very ad- 
vanced battery age. 


The nearest Exide Service Station has 
the economical battery for your car. You 
can also get Exide Radio Batteries there 
and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


UNDER THE SEA 
A majority of the world’s submarines are propelled 
under the sea by powerful Exide Batteries — made 
by the world’s largest manufacturers of storage 
batteries for every purpose. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 15.—A thorough appli- 
cation of linseed oil before putting 
them away for the summer will prevent 
stoves and pipes from rusting. In the fall 
polish them, leaving 
the oil on. 

Tuesday, June 16, 
—Should you have 
the misfortune to get 
a grease spot on the 
new wall paper, put 
a blotter on the spot 
and rub with a warm 
~ iron. Repeat. 

es. Gece Wednesday, June 
17—A classified advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
will help you more than almost any other 
one thing to find a market for your sur- 
plus canned goods. 

Thursday, June 18—Weed the lawn 
day and night. A weed is a plant out of 
place. Now is the time to acquire the 
habit of taking out everything that does 
not belong in the lawn. 

Learn to know the bad 
annuals as well as the 


terrible rooted peren- 
nials when they are 
small. Prevention at 


this time is worth a lot 
of cure later on. The 
first year is always the 
hardest and, except in 
the cotton patch, good 
grass is the best of all 
remedies for weeds. 


Friday, June 19.— 
Small children rarely 
have fear of the water 
and often develop into 
excellent swimmers. 
There are few exer- 
cises more _ healthtul 
than swimming: so, for 
those who live 
lake or sea, it is a good 
plan to start the chil- 
dren young. Be 
ful not to frighten 
them. 


near 


care- 








Saturday, June 20.— 
If you have some pie 
crust left over after 


baking the pies, roll it 
in a thin sheet, sprinkle 
thickly with grated 
yellow cheese, fold and 
roll. Cut in = narrow 
straws and bake. These 
are delicious served 


. . aor HE bedroom 
with a crisp salad. 


can 

Sunday, June 21— 
Many run about after 
happiness like an ahb- 
sent-minded man hunt- 
ing for his hat, while 
it is in his hand or on 
his head. 


An Outdoor Wedding Cere- 
mony 


“AAY SISTER is an outdoor girl and 
would like to have an outdoor 
wedding so she can invite all her 
friends. There is a lovely grove right 
near the house and we thought this 
would be a suitable place, but will you 
please make some suggestions as to de- 
tails? She would like to invite a num- 
ber of her friends to act as bridesmaids,” 
writes one of our correspondents. 


or braid will 


artistic. 


Sharp. 


It seems to me that the idea of hav- 
ing an outdoor wedding is very lovely. 
Can you not erect an archway of wire 
and cover it with flowers and greenery 
to serve as a temporary altar? Have 
the minister stand in front of this and 
the bride and groom face it. If the 
trees are so that they form a natural 
aisle it would be pretty to fasten long 





be made at 
pieces of beaver board hinged together and covered with 
decorative fabrics 
make a screen 
An old frame may also be used. 

Care must be taken in selecting the materials used. A 
gaily colored cretonne, a bright chintz or a brocaded silk 
are all equally effective. 
the color scheme of 


white ribbons or ropes of greenery for 
the bridal party to walk between. Have 
a few for the older guests on 
either side of the ribbons but let the 


majority of them stand. 


seats 


There is really nothing very different 
from an indoor wedding, in an outdoor 
one. It is usually very informal. After 
the guests have assembled, the minister, 
groom and best man take their places 
in front of the arch. The bridesmaids 
walk slowly down the steps of the house, 
two and two, up the improvised aisle 
followed by the maid or matron of 
honor and last, the bride on her fath- 
er’s.right arm. If there are flower girls 
they should walk directly in front of the 
bride. 


When the bridal party reaches the 
archway, the bridesmaids divide and 
stand on either side. <As_ the - bride 


reaches the groom she withdraws her 
hand from her father’s arm, changes 
her bouquet and offers her right hand 
to the groom. He takes it in his right 


hand and draws it through his left arm. 


THE HOMEMADE SCREEN 














screen, that exceedingly utilitarian article, 
home for very little expense. Three 


edging of paint 
serviceable and 


with an 
both 


and finished 
that is 


The colors should harmonize with 


the room and the design should be 


The bride’s father remains at his daugh- 
ter’s left and slightly behind her until 
he steps forward to give her away. He 
then joins his wife who is seated in the 
front at the right side of the aisle. 

After the ceremony is over the min- 
ister steps aside and the young couple 
and their attendants turn and face the 
guests who now come up to offer their 
good wishes. The ribbon’ should now 
be removed so as not to get in people's 
way. 

Beyond having the yard and gardens 
in perfect order there is no necessity 
for special decorations for an outdoor 
wedding, the trees and flowers being 
sufficient decoration. 


If refreshments are to be served at 
the house it is well to decorate the rooms 
with branches of greenery and flowers 
so as to carry the outdoor feeling in- 
side but really the best way is to have 
everything 


arranged on tables on the 


—_— 


porch and let the guests serve them- 
selves, carrying their plates out under 
the trees or wherever they desire. 

The Costume.—There is nothing as 
pretty as a white dress for a bride. This 
need not be an extravagance as the dress 
can be simple and used for party wear 
after the wedding. A simple white crepe 
silk would be attractive and fashion- 
able. Many brides wear white organdy 
or voile and for an outdoor wedding 
these are particularly suitable. If white 
is worn a veil of tulle and white slip- 
pers and stockings should be worn 
with it. 

The bridesmaids’ dresses should be of 
material similar to the bride’s. That is, 
if she is dressed in crepe they too 
should wear silk but if she chooses the 
wash materials theirs should be in har- 
mony. Organdy or voile frocks of pal- 
est green worn with wide straw hats 
trimmed with flowers would be lovely. 
The maid of honor’s dress might be 
made of the same in a soft shade of 
pink. Loose clusters of garden flowers 
































vertical, following the rectangular 


same color scheme is followed, although 


end panels. Best quality liquid glue 
applying the fabric to the beaver board. 


An edging of braid or of narrow ribbon may be glued 
around the panels, or the material may simply be turned 


under and glued. 


would seem more suitable for an out- 
door wedding than formal bouquets. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














Promoting Beautification in 


Our Community 


ROM all my flowers I save seed and 

at each home I visit I encourage my 
neighbors to plant flowers. I exchange 
lots of flower seed and give lots to those 
that have none. 

I want the children to become inter- 
ested so they will help instead of tear 
up the flowers. I help the little girls to 
make beds of flowers in the corners of 
the yards. They take a great pride in 
their small gardens if given a bit of 
praise. 

By experience I know that-boys are 





shape of 
The fabric used on the center panel may differ in design 
from that used for the two end panels, provided that the 
the dominating 
color of the center panel may be the subdued color of the 
should be used in 











fond of destroying sister’s flowers so [ 
give them the job of digging small trees 
and setting them out around the yard, 


In this way all the children become 
eager to help. MRS. G. L. B. 
McClure County, Ofla. 
$¢$ 6 ¢ 


Plants for Gifts—I give my neigh- 
bors plants or cuttings from things | 
raise at home and tell them where and 
how to plant the different kinds. Very 
often I make my neighbors and friends 
Christmas presents of home-rooted rose 
bushes, umbrella trees and other plants 
and shrubs. MRS. G.~R. McCOOL., 

Holmes County, Miss. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
The Letters of Letty 


Oakleaf Farm, Saturday. 
EAREST Beatrice :— 

I must tell you about Polly 
Craven’s wedding dress. It was a pale 
blush pink crepe de chine instead of the 
proverbial white and she had a long veil 
of the same shade of 
tulle. It was perfectly 
lovely and really much 
more becoming than 
dead white would have 
been to her rather sal- 
low complexion. The 
color was so faint one 
had to look twice to be 
sure it was there and 
not just reflected from 
. some light. Her slip- 
pers were white and 
she had made orna- 
ments for the fronts of 
quite good sized ros- 
ettes of tulle like her 
wedding veil. In the 
center of each was a 
tiny artificial orange 
blossom. Of course she 
can take the rosettes 
— off after the wedding 
and use the slippers 
for parties all summer 
long. 














Tr 








Polly’s flowers were 
pale pink roses from 
the garden of the bride- 
groom’s mother, and 
combined with them 
were lovely feath- 
ery ferns. I asked her 
where she found them 
here miles and _ miles 
from a florist shop and 
she whispered, “The 
asparagus bed.” Wasn't 
that a good idea? 


the panels. 


The brides maids’ 
dresses were soft voile 
in a delicate shade 
of green. They were 
very simple but very 
dainty and they wore 
with them white hats 
wreathed with daisies. They each car- 
ried a sheaf of the daisies, too, only of 
course the ones on the hats were artifi- 
cial and the ones they carried were real. 


Aunty is calling me to supper so I 
must run. Lovingly, Lata 2 ¥. 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 











He Tints the Curtains 


“MY LOVELY ecru curtains are 

dirty but I hate to wash them for 
fear of ruining the color,” observed 
Mrs. Hines. “I am afraid coffee will 
make them too dark.” 

“More and more my usefulness is im- 
pressed upon me,” observed Dad with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Last night at the 
meeting of the community club I was 
waiting to speak to the county home 
demonstration agent about Ellen’s join- 
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tet 


June 13, 1925 
ing the poultry club. She was talking 


to Mrs. Green and telling her how to- 


tint curtains a deep cream or ecru. She 
said this new method was easier and 
more economical than using coffee.” 


“And what is this new method, Oh, 
sage?” inquired Mother, 

“Crepe paper,” proclaimed Dad dra- 
matically. “‘Pour boiling water on brown 
crepe paper until the color is all ex- 
tracted. Use in the starch water as much 
of the color as is needed to produce the 
shade you wish. It is a good idea to try 
it on a small sample first, Miss Elliott 
said.” 

“That is splendid,” declared Mother, 
“and I shall try it. Did Miss Elliott tell 
you anything else?” 


“Yes, she said that powdered yellow 
ochre can be used to color net curtains 
a delicate yellow. If it is tied up like a 
blue-bag it can be hung to dry and used 
again after a little soaking. I believe 
I would like those white net curtains in 
my room tinted like that, he observed. 
“They are more restful to the eyes.” 


GOOD HEALTHKEEPING FOR 
BABY 


Afraid of the Dark 


O YOU remember how scared you 

were when you were a little child 
and Mother wanted you to go out into 
the dark and bring in “just one more 
piece of wood”? Do you remember the 
heart spasm that overcame you when 
Father suggested that you stay behind 
and go to bed while the rest of the 
family went to something at the church? 
If you don’t you should when your own 
small boy exhibits similar symptoms of 
fear. If you do your methods of cure 
will be very sympathetic. 

Whatever the cause or source of the 
child’s being scared of the dark the 
only thing for the parent to do is to ex- 
plain that things do not change when 
darkness comes, to take the little fellow 
by the hand, to show him, to reason but 
never—never—never force the child or 














to punish him or to ridicule. Fear is as 
a disease to be cured by gentleness, pa- 
tience and reason. 


Lemons for Hot Weather 


VEN though you may have an abund- 
ant supply of home-grown fruit, an 
occasional lemon dish will prove just 
right for flagging summer appetites. 
Lemon Trifle—Two tablespoons butter, 2 
tablespoons flour, 1 cup scalding milk, 4 eggs, 
1 lemon, % cup sugar. 


Blend the butter and flour and add the 
scalding milk, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent lumping; set aside to cool. When cool 
add egg yolks well beaten with sugar, then 
the juice and rind of lemon. Just before 
putting into the oven to bake fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Bake 35 min- 
utes in a moderate oven and serve with 
whipped cream flavored with lemon and 
slightly sweetened. 

Lemon Jelly.—One box gelatin, 2 pints boil- 
ing water, 1 pint cold water, 14% cups sugar, 
juice of 3 lemons. G 

Soak the gelatin in cold water for 5 min- 
utes, add boiling water, sugar, and stir until 
dissolved. Add lemon juice, strain, pour into 
a mold that has been dipped into cold water 
and place on ice or where it will be very 
cold until it sets. When ready to serve, dip 
mold into hot water an instant and invert. 


Lemon Butter.—Four eggs, 2 tablespoons 
hot water, 4 tablespoons sugar, juice and 
grated rind 1 lemon. 

Beat the egg yolks, gradually add sugar, 
lemon and water. Cook in double boiler till 
it thickens. Remove from fire and fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites slightly sweetened. 
Serve cold with sponge cake. 

Lemon Cream Pie.—One cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
1 cup boiling water, 1 tablespoon butter, 
juice and grated rind 1 lemon, 3 tablespoons 
cornstarch, % teaspoon salt. 

Line a deep pie tin with rich paste, bake 
in quick oven to a light brown and set aside. 
Pour the boiling water over the cornstarch 
which has been worked to a smooth paste 
with a little cold water, stirring while it 
boils up. Boil Z2 minutes, remove from the 
fire and stir in butter, sugar, egg yolks, 
salt and lemon. Put on back of stove and 
simmer for 10 minutes. Pour into crust and 
cover with the well beaten egg whites to 
which have been added 4 tablespoons sugar. 
Brown in cool oven and serve cold. 


Lemon Ice.—Four lemons, 2 cups sugar, 1 


quart boiling water. 

Grate the rind of 2 lemons and steep in 
the boiling water in a covered bowl for 15 
minutes. Squeeze out the lemon juice and 
add it to the water, then stir in sugar. 
When cold, strain and freeze. 




















2461—Smart One-piece Slip-on Dress, Suit- 
able for Stouts.—Cut in sizes %, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 

2459—Girl’s Suspender Dress.—Consisting 
of a separate blouse and skirt. Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for the dress and 1% yards 
of 40-inch material for the blouse. 


1942—Attractive Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 
3%, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with 6% yards of binding. 


2412—Popular Suspender Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 


or coin (coin preferred). 


The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 





Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the summer. It contains embroidery designs and_nie picture 
dressmakig lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 








inches bust measure. Size % re- 

quires 1% yards of 40-inch material 

with % yard binding for dress and 

2% yards of 40-inch material for the 
blouse. 

2455—Girl’s Sleeveless Dress With Sep- 
arate Guimpe and Bloomers.—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
& requires 2% yards of 36 or 4#-inch 
material with 1 yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting color and 1% yards of bind- 
ing. 

2363—Y outhful Center-front Closing Dress. 
—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 4, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of %-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting color. 











How much does neglect 
to paint cost you? 


EAD paint would save the 
millions of dollars lost 
through depreciation of farm 
buildings. The size of this loss 
is so tremendous that it is 
enough to pay $7.50 to every 
person in the United States. 


Lead paint will save you from 
paying your share of that $830,- 
000,000. It will help you keep 
down expenses that can so quick- 
ly eat into your profits. Use 
white-lead, the paint made from 
the metal, lead, to preserve your 
property from weather attacks— 
to save the money you have in- 
vested in it—to increase the 
value of your farm. It is less ex- 
pensive to keep your buildings 
properly protected with white- 
lead than it is to make repairs 
and replacements. 


The paint that painters 
use 


White-lead has been the standard 
surface protection for genera- 
tions among master painters and 
house owners. There is nothing 
better than pure white-lead to 
give complete protection to wood 
and other non-metallic surfaces. 
You will find it the basic 


er-proof film—a smooth, uni- 
formly even coat that sticks so 
tight it seems to be a part of the 
covered surface. It does not 
crack and scale. 


For interior walls, ceilings, 
and woodwork, where a flat fin- 
ish is usually preferred, mix 
Dutch Boy white-lead with Dutch 
Boy flatting oil. You’ll get a flat 
paint that gives to your home 
unusual beauty. You can tint 
this combination, as you can 
Dutch Boy white-lead and lin- 
seed oil, to any color you desire. 


As Dutch Boy white-lead pro- 
tects non-metallic surfaces from 
deterioration, so Dutch Boy red- 
lead keeps metal farm equip- 
ment, machinery and tools from 
rusting. 


For your own paint 
campaign 


We have a “Handy Book on Paint- 
ing” that contains all kinds of in- 
formation on paint, including di- 
rections for the painting of wood, 
masonry and metal. This book 

will help you in your own 





ingredient in all the best 
paints. 


Because it is pure white- 
lead thousands of house 
owners specify Dutch Boy 
White-lead. They know 
they can rely on it to give 
the complete protection 








private “Save the surface” 
campaign. Write for your 
copy. It is free. 


Besides paint materials, 
National Lead Company 
make lead products for 
practically every purpose 
to which lead can be put 








the surface needs. 


For exterior painting, 
and also for interior work 
where a gloss finish is de- 
sired, mix Dutch Boy 
white-lead with pure lin- 
seed oil. This gives a 


moisture-proof and weath- 


, 
This Dutch Boy 
trademark is life. 
on every pack- 
age of Dutch 
Boywhite-lead, 
flatting oil 
and red-lead 
and is a guar- 
antee of excep- 
tional purity. 


in art, industry and daily 


If you are particularly 
interested in any use of 
lead or have any special 
paint problem, write to 
any branch listed below. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 
Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Free- 
man Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadel- 


‘phia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Perfect Jams and 
Jellies every time 


VEN the difficult fruits jell 

perfectly when Certo is 
added. For Certo is the substance 
in fruit that makes it jell. 

This jelly-making element is 
lacking in some fruits, others have 
only a little, and even in the fruits 
that contain most of it, it dimin- 
ishes as they ripen. 

But now Certo itself supplies this jelly- 
making substance. You use your 
fruits at their ripest color and 


flavor are best; you can even use the fruits 
that have themselves no jellying property. 


can 
when 


And with Certo just one minute’s active 
boil is needed. 
flavor, 


gives you half again as many glasses from 


No loss now in steam, of 
color and juice. Certo’s short boil 
your fruit, Order Certo from your grocer 
today. Send for our free booklet. 
Pectin Corp 9 
mt 


ing Co., 


Douglas- 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, 
Douglas Pack- 
Coburg, Ontario. 


Canadian address: 


Ltd., 
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Why Do More People 


Walk On Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels? 


Because they give more sat- 
isfaction— wear longer, look 
better, cost no more. Made 
by the makers of Goodyear 
Tires. Used by hundreds of 
good shoe manufacturers 
and thousands of shoe re- 
pairmen. Be sure you get 
Goodyear Wingfoots when 
you buy new shoes and new 
heels. 


For Men, Women and Children 


GooDYEAR 


WINGFOOT 
HEELS 


i Se 




















ddress letters ko "Uncle PF cave of The Progressive Farmer 








A Word for the Horse 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE horse, the cow, and the hen are 

the most valuable servants of man. 
The horse serves man in many different 
ways—by drawing his plow and wagon, 
by carrying on his back, and by helping 
him make money. Sometimes a horse 
works hard all day and comes home at 
night only to get harsh words and scant 
food. Uncle P. F., don’t you think we 
could get more and better Service from 
the horse if we would feed and treat 
him better? I surely do. This is a 
horse’s plea :— 

1. Please see that we are fed properly 
and regularly. 

Please look out for diseases and do 

not work us when we are sick. 

3. Please remember that we will re- 
spond as quickly to a word as to a blow. 

4. Please give us water often. 

5. Please see that we are properly 
shod. 

6. Please give us moments of rest on 
the way up the hill. 





get ripe. I also make money by doing 
plain sewing for the Negroes on the 
place. I learned to sew by taking home 


economics at school. We have an 
accredited consolidated school and ride 
in a school truck. 
HAYZELL JONES. 
Yazoo County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note-—Any farm girl who 
keeps her eyes open for interesting things 
around her and also for interesting things 
to do, is sure to be always busy and 
happy—and the same rule applies to 
boys. 


Watching Squirrels 


WANT to tell you about two squir- 
rels that stay on our lawn. They 


came in the early part of the winter for 
nuts, but when the nuts were gone, my 
brother nailed a box on a tree and we 
put pecans, walnuts, peanuts, and dried 
apples for the squirrels to eat. 

They are not afraid of us when we go 
quietly under the tree to put things in 
the box for them, but if anyone calls, 
they run up the tree and go in a hollow. 








7. 
id you ever see 


iy 


*~b 


line to 2, then to 3, 


24 SHINN 


and 


cop# 








1, draw a 


They were afraid of the chickens at first, 
but are used to them now. Now and 
then when they are on the ground and 
run from one tree to another, a chicken 
will run after them. 

They have two or three places to store 
their food. My brother has seen them 
putting it in a hollow in a tree and has 


fo solve the puzzle, start at figure 
so on to the highest and last number. 

7. Please see that the harness fits and 
does not chafe our tender spots. 

The cow is a very faithful animal that 
gives us food and ‘a surplus to sell which 
often brings in a good profit. The hen 
lays eggs which we eat and also sell for 
a proht. 

For my part, I think we would get 
better results from each of these if they 


Don't you? 
\RM BOY. 


animal will 
more valuable to 
proper and 
send us a list of seven 
caring for poul- 

similar to the list 
horse? 


were given the proper care. 
MISSISSIPPI F 
Editar’s Note-—Any 
do better work and be 
its owner if given the 
food. Who can 
things to a in 
try or * pets, 
given pos the 


farm 


care 


COWS 


here 


Keep Your Eyes Open! 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


HERE is no need for anyone ever to 

be lonely if he will just keep his eyes 
open and see the interesting things that 
are always happening around him, I 
learned to appreciate farm life more and 
its wonders by taking a course in 
biology at 


notice 
school. 

the interesting 
studied were the bee, beetle, 
crayfish, bullfrog, cat, and 
fish. We had to furnish 
our own specimens possible and 
this made it more interesting. 


Some of animals and 
insects we 
earthworm, 
several kinds of 


whenever 


My mother raises Partridge Wyan- 
dotte chickens and has almost 300 little 
ones now. I help her with them, for I 


like chickens and she pays me for help- 
ing her. There are several other ways 
in which I make money. I have my own 
cow and make money by selling milk to 
the hands. We also sell vegetables all 
during the spring, summer, and_ fall. 
Last winter my father gave me a turnip 
patch and I sold some of the turnips. 
I have been helping father spray the 
peach trees and he is going to give me 


}.same ofssthe: «peaches--te> cells -wher they: sot. chickens this. vear. 


also seen them burying pecans and hick- 


ory nuts. It is interesting to watch 
them. They run to the top of a tree and 
often make a long jump, always to a 
lower limb. We like to have them on 


our lawn and hope they will raise there. 
MABEL REESE. 
Lowndes Ala. 


Editor's Note.—It is a pretty sight to 
see squirrels playing on“the lawn and 
climbing trees. Their movements are so 
graceful, I have a friend who cut @ 
section of a large poplar tree that had 
squirrel holes in it and brought it to his 
yard. Soon afterward two pairs of squir- 
rels that had been visiting his place 
casionally found the hollow poplar so 
pleasant a place that they moved there. 
Now there are nearly a dosen squirrels 
on his lawn. 


County, 


Ooc- 


Learning to Work and Save 


W* HAVE a new typewriter and I 
am just learning to write. I will 
write for Papa when I learn to write 
fast. 

1 am 10 years old and. go to school 
every day. I did not miss a day last 
year but had to stay out a week this 


year from flu. I was glad to go to school 


again. 

Mr. Lawrence, our county agent, or- 
ganized a poultry club at our school. 
This is my first experience as a club 
member. I think I will like it fine. 
Mamma gave me 15 hens. They are 
purebred Buff Orpingtons. I have 13 


little chicks, one hen sitting, and 106 eggs 
in the incubator. I hope to raise a lot 


» be ees Se bbhnl Wisse 
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I have a bank account of $19.15 of 
which I am very proud. I earned the 
money myself by helping to carry brick 
and haul sand when my uncle was build- 
ing his house. Mamma gives me all the 
calves she does not want to keep and [ 
feed them a few weeks and then sell 
them. 

I want to go to college sometime. 

A. V. WASHBURN, JR. 

Cleveland County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—This boy's letter was 
neatly written on a typewriter. Another 
boy writes that he is saving his money 
to buy a typewriter. You have a fine 
county agent and you will get great ben- 
efit from your club work with him as 
leader. By all means have for one of 
your high aims a full course in college. 


Where Our Turkeys First 
Came From 


ACCORDING to an article I read in a 
nature magazine, our common do- 
mestic turkey is not a descendant of 
the kind of wild turkey the Pilgrim 
Fathers ate for Thanksgiving dinner. 
When the Spaniards conquered Mexico 
nearly 400 years ago» they found a fine 
zoological garden in which all of the 
native birds and animals were kept. In 
this garden strutting about were the 
ancestors of our domestic turkey. The 
turkeys in the zoo were domesticated 
and had been known for several gener- 
ations.. The Mexican bird and the tur- 
keys we raise today have creamy white 
tips on their tail feathers and the 
feathers covering the base of the tail 
are creamy white also. The wild tur- 
keys of the East have chestnut brown 
feathers instead of white. 

The birds from the Mexican zoo were 
taken back to Europe, and were called 
“turkeys” because it was supposed that 
they came from Turkey. I wonder what 
they would have been called if it had 
been known that they came from Mexico. 


JESSIE FOX LIGHTFOOT. 
Pike County, Ala. 
Editor’s Note.—This is an interesting 


article that Jessie reports. The next time 
we see a flock of turkeys or a big gob- 
bler spreading his tail we should be re- 
minded of the adventuring Spaniards 
and the wonderful garden they found, 
and wonder what the people at home 
thought the first time they saw these 
strange big birds! Whether this story 
ts true or not, it is interesting. 


Will Soon Make Her Own 
Clothes 


EFORE I joined the sewing club lL 

did not know the least thing about 
sewing, though I am ashamed to confess 
it. I did not know what overhanding or 
backstitching or anything like that meant. 
Now, thanks to the 4-H Club, I know a 
good many things about sewing, and al- 
though I can’t yet make my own clothes, 


I can make other things, such as aprons 
I am also taking up bread work. 
A HAPPY CLUB GIRL 


Virginia, 


Editor’s Note—When I realize that 
the 4-H clubs have done so much for 
thousands of sweet girls all over the 


4-H should be 
and happiness added 


South, I feel as if the 
changed to 5-H, 
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This is No. 2 of a Series of Messages to Southern Young Men and Women from.the 
Colleges Listed in this Advertisement 


Can You Afford a College 





Education? 


My Dear Son and Daughter: 


Mary’s letter saying she didn’t regret the fact that we 
were not able to finance your college educations cheered 


your Mother and me mightily. 


It makes everything 


worth-while to have two children with such fine ambi- 
tions and determination to overcome obstacles. 


There never has been and never will be 
a time, when a boy or girl who sees the 
need of more education, cannot obtain it, 
if the matter is faced with determination. 
I do not know what college you two would 
like to attend, but I’ll wager my last mule 
there is a way for you to graduate from 
that college by your own efforts alone. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


Both of you are strong in body and 
mind, and you will each have three 
months vacation every year. If this is 
used wisely—and spare time at college 
is utilized—it will go a long way toward 
meeting expenses. You are not the only 
ones who have faced this same problem. 
Some have gone down in defeat before 
it. Others have conquered and have not 
only paid their college expenses but have 
saved money at the same time. Do you 
have less of determination and ability? 
As a loving father, I believe you are equal 
to the best of these! 


I think you ought to select right away 
the college you are going to attend. Then 


you can write to the president of the in- 
stitution and tell him frankly just what 
you want to do, explaining your financial 
limitations. In the same letter tell him 
about any kinds of work you are qualified 
to do and ask if he can find a place for 
you at the college for spare-time work. 


If vacation work and these other plans 
do not yield enough money, I believe you 
can also borrow additional to carry you 
through the first year. By this time you 
will have had time to think out additional 
ways and means for utilizing the train- 
ing you already have. 


I don’t want you to think I am trying to 
force further study. I simply see the need 
of all possible training, and I want you 
to know your old Daddy is “behind you” 
if you have the grit and determination to 
seek learning against many obstacles. 


A lot of folks ask, “Can I afford a col- 
lege education?” The real question is, 
“Can I afford NOT to have a college 
education?” 


Affectionately, 


FATHER. 


A college education is the CHEAPEST INSURANCE fora 
SUCCESSFUL LIFE you can buy. You can’t afford not to 


have one if it is at all possible. 


College officials are glad to help individual boys and girls 
solve their problems to “work their way” through school. 


Write for catalogs today and then write the President of the 
school you like best telling him your whole problem. You 
will be surprised at the warm reception and the friendly help 


he will give you. 


Don’t Put It Off—Write Today! 

















Colleges 





University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


North Carolina College for 


Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Guilford College 
Guilford College, N. C. 


Meredith College (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Furman University 
Greenville, S. C. 


Erskine College 


Due West, S. C. 


Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina 
Clinton, S. C. 


Greenville Womans College 
Greenville S. C. 


Woman’s College of Due West 
Due West, S. C. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 


College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Va. 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Davidson College 
Davidson College, N. C. 


Cullowhee State Normal School 
Cullowhee, N. C. 


Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, N. C. 


Flora Macdonald College 
(Women) 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Queen’s College (Women) 
Charlotte, N. C. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 





Peace Institute (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Stonewall Jackson College 


(Women), 
Abingdon, Va. 
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HIGH UP IN THE 


SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


Western North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee 
and North Georgia 
(Land of the Sky) 


Are Many Good Places to 
Spend Your Summer Vacation 





Reduced Summer Fares to All 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on Sale Daily, Beginning May 15th 
Good Until October 31st, 1925 
‘WEEK END FARES NOW ON SALE 


Write For Summer Vacation Folder 





CONSULT TICKET AGENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
J. S. BLOODWORTH, D. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 




















Blackstone College Giris 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


31st Session Begins September 17th, 1925 


A Junior College for the Training of Christian Leadership 
Accredited by Virginia State Board and by Church Agencies 





paratory. 


at Lowest Possible Cost. 


Courses of Instruction: College, Teacher-Training, College Pre- 


Equipment: Fire-proof Buildings throughout. 
Motto: Thorough Instruction under Positive Christian Influence 








GEO. P. ADAMS 


Sec. and Treas. 








For Catalog Write 
REV. H. P. MYERS, A.M. 


President 











TIMES DO CHANGE! 








YESTERDAY They Didn't Need a Mon- 
TODAY Death Entered the Home. 
TOMORROW Jers ine nate, potential 
FOREVER uae 
RIGHT NOW Is the time for you to ask 

for our excellent proposi- 





tion to whole time or part time agents. 
O IT 


Ow Send in Coupon. 





Coggins Marble Company, 
45 Main Street, 
Canton, Ga. - 
Please send me your agency proposal. 
Name 
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The LANE, a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 


| 
oe 
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ibuted by 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. S . 











supplied with water. 


Pumps, Engines. 





SAMPSON 


and Towers 
Saves time and labor. Keeps 
the household aud live stock 
today for details and prices, 
Sydnor Pump and Weill 

Co., Richmond, Va. 


Saw Mills, o 
Wind Mills, Radiolas, Etc 








Write 

















TRIAL 








factory, costs $1.97 


Strop FREE. 


——————— 


We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial 





If satis- 
If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 


STERLING CO, Suite 41, Baitimore, Md. 





SEND US YOUR FILMS 
ae Special Trial Offer. Any size Kodak flmde- $9 


veloped 5c, prints 
t in 


8c each. Trial 6x10 En- 
Over- 











(ey TOMBSTONES 


Honor those who are i 
morial. We can forabsht A TS | 


$8.95 up. 









Write for free 


CO., acm vA 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


the Farmer 


It’s Bringing City Advantages to the Country 


By C. M. 


Radio’s Rapid Development 
D URING the past five years there has 


been developing an agency which in 

time will become as great an eco- 
nomic and social factor in the life of 
our agricultural communities as the auto- 
mobile. This is the ra- 
dio telephone broadcast- 
ing station. The auto- 
mobile carries the far- 
mer to the advantages 
of town and city life- 
Radio broadcasting can 
carry some of the ad- 
vantages of city life to 
C. M. JANSKY the farmer. Just as the 
automobile made its first appearance on 
our city streets, so the aerials of radio 
receiving sets are appearing first on the 
houses of our cities. Slowly but surely, 
however, the rural districts are rapidly 
realizing the potential value of radio 
broadcasting. There are approximately 
500 radio broadcasting stations in the 
United States today. Although the 
number of broadcasting stations licensed 
by the Department of Commerce is 
neither increasing nor decreasing appre- 
ciably, the number of high-grade Class 
B stations delivering good programs is 
steadily increasing. 





Although there are many economic 
questions of great importance which 
must be answered before it will be safe 
to assume that the operation of broad 
casting stations is on a stable basis, pro- 
gram material of surprising economic 
and entertainment value is available to 
those who care to receive it. The farmer 
who does not have in his home today a 
good receiving set is not only missing 
many worth while evening concerts and 
lectures but also missing the opportunity 
of receiving weather, market, and other 
information which may be of consider- 
able monetary value to him. 


Some mention of general 
surrounding the operation of radio re- 
ceiving order. The distance 
which a receiving operator can be from 
a transmitting station and still hear sat- 
isfactory speech and music from that 
station depends upon many things, such 
as the power radiated from the trans- 
mitting station, the wave length or fre- 
quency used, the type and location of the 
receiving equipment in use, the time of 
the year and time of day, and other con- 
ditions too numerous to mention. 


conditions 


sets is in 


Range of Radio Reception 


ON A clear winter night an operator 
with good equipment can receive with 
ease speech and music from all parts of 
the United States. On a summer night 
the produced by atmospherics 
called “static” may be so bad as to limit 
the range of the receiving set to 200 or 
300 miles except in the case of those 
transmitting stations using the high 
amounts of power. In the winter even- 
ings the freedom from interference will 
in general be such that loud speaking 
devices can be used satisfactorily in re- 
ceiving signals from all This 
permits any number of people in the 
room to enjoy the programs without the 
necessity of wearing headsets. In 
summertime loud speaker reproduction 
may have to be confined to stations com- 
paratively near. 


noises 





stations. 


the 


The range of transmitting stations is 
considerably less in the daytime than in 
the winter nights. However, this daytime 
range does not vary so much from season 
to season. The writer has often heard 
500 watt radio phone stations in the day- 
time at a distance of 300 miles on a 
moderate priced receiving set. Even in 
the city the volume _and freedom from 
interference was usually sufficient to per- 
mit the use of a loud speaker. 

The city listener has many types of 


interference to contend with not encoun- 
tered by the rural listener. These types 


JANSKY 


are produced by the operation of electri 
power equipment such as _ street 
motors, etc. In addition, the absence of 
surrounding buildings, pole lines, etc., in 
the country generally means that speech 
and music from the same distance can 
be received with greater volume as well 
as clarity by the rural man than by the 
city man. In fact, the writer was so 
impressed with the great improvement 
obtained by moving his receiving set to 
the country for a short while that he was 
tempted to take up farming as a voca- 
tion and spend his evenings experiment- 
ing with radio as an avocation in a loca- 
tion where conditions for radio reception 
approach the ideal. The fact that receiv- 
ing conditions are so much better in 
small towns and rural districts tends 
greatly to offset the fact that the city 
listener may be much nearer a good 
broadcasting station. 


car 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Ground Itch 


 P apecendebea itch or dew itch is rather a 
common condition among country 
children. It is probably not so preva- 
lent now as it has been in the past. The 
cause of this trou- 
ble is the hook- 
worm. Someone with 
hookworm  disea'se 
has used the open 
fields or woods in 
place of a sani- 
tary toilet to depos- 
it human excrement. 
Someone comes 
along barefooted, 
and the hookworms 
attach themselves to the foot, especially 
between the toes. They burrow their way 
into the blood streams, leaving sores on 
the foot called “ground itch.” After 
these worms pass through the blood 
streams into the lungs they finally land 
in the small bowels where they attach 
themselves to the lining of the bowels. 
They take blood and _ nourishment 
from their host, and the child begins to 
get pale and listless. We used to call 
children who had hookworm, and were 
pale and puny “dirt eaters” because we 
did not know then what we know now. 
The hookworms are continually de- 
positing eggs in the bowels, which are 
thrown off in the bowel movements and 
contaminating the soil again. 

Of course, you can get hookworms in 
other ways than going barefooted 
You can get them by handling dirt that 
is polluted, or by eating raw vegetables 
or fruits on which are hookworms or 
eggs of hookworms. It is not always 
necessary to have ground itch to have 
hookworm. Hookworms are very fine 
worms from one-quarter to one-half 
inch long and about the size of No. 40 
spool cotton thread. 

Symptoms of Hookworm.—Patient i 
pale and anemic looking, tired and list- 
less, abdomen enlarged, easily gets out 
of breath on least exertion, heart has 
weak action. Microscopic examination 
of bowel movements shows eggs and 
worms which is conclusive evidence of 
the disease. 

Send to your State Board of Health 
for a tin container for bowel movement 
—return this to your State Board of 
Health for examination. 

PREVENTION OF HOOKWORM AND 

GROUND ITCH 

1. Don’t go barefooted. 

2. Keep land from being polluted by te 
quiring every one on the place to use sant- 
tary toilets, thereby stopping the spread of 
hookworm. 

3. See that all raw vegetables and fruits 
are thoroughly washed before being eaten. 

REMEDY ‘ 

Oil of Chenopodium or Oil of Jerusalem Oak. 

A physician must give the treatment. 
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OUTFITS 


INCREASE YOUR 
PROFITS! 









Your cotton wil! command 
a top price in the market 
this season if it has been 
ginned properly. 


And ginned properly means 
by 


Munger System 
Cotton Ginning Outfits 
PRATT GINS - MUNGER GINS 


OIL ENGINES, 
STEAM ENGINES 













A Gun for Every Section 
Machinery for Every Class 
ore. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUR 


SHOWING COMPLETE 
LINE. 


Continental Gin Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Keep your chickens healthy. Rid them 
of lice, Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder 
on the chickens. Blow it about chicken 
houses, runs, etc. Harmless to everything 
except insects. Insect powder is a most effece 
tive insecticide. Bee Brand isthe most effec- 
tive powder. Costs little. Household sizes, 
10c and 25c. Other sizes, 50c and $1. Write 
for special Poultry Lice Circular, also free 
booklet—a complete guide for killing house 
and garden insects. 


~~ McCormick & Ce., Baltimore, Md. = 
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OW’S the time you want your 
horses on the job. Apply Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam for strained, 
llen tend orl of anykind.Known 
for 41 years as the quick, reliable remedy for 
the many ailments of horses’ legs and hoofs. 
Apply it yourself. Directions with every 
bottle. Won't scar or discolor hair. Don’t be 
without it another day. $1.50 at druggists, or 
direct upon receipt of price. The Lawrence- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 
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A GRAVE QUESTION 

A western governor had lost one of his 
colonels, and there was an unseemly scram- 
ble for the office, despite the fact that the 
colonel’s body was awaiting burial. One of 
the ambitious candidates went so far as to 
call upon the executive and ask: “Governor, 
have you any objections to my taking Colonel 
Smith’s place?” 

“No,” the 
“I have no objections if 
wilting.” 

REASON FOR HIS MIRTH 

“You should always be exceedingly careful 
about your conduct,” said Johnny’s mother, 
giving him a moral lecture. “I want you 
never to do anything which you would be 
ashamed to have the whole world see you 
doing.’”’ 

The youngster let out a whoop of delight 
and turned a handspring in his exuberance. 

“What in the the matter with 


governor replied complacently. 
the undertaker is 


world is 


you? Are you crazy?’ demanded his mother 
“No’m,” was the answer. “I’m just glad 


‘cause you don’t expect me to take baths 
any more.’’—Boston Transcript. 


SYMPATHY 


An untimely frost effectually completed 
the mischief done earlier by the insect en- 
emies of Mr. Perkin’s potatoes. The tops 
of the plants, which had served as a pas- 
turage for the. pests, were entirely destroyed, 
and with them Mr. Perkin’s hopes of a crop. 
He was not selfish, however, and could think 
of others in the hour of adversity. In the 


afternoon he was accosted at the postoffice 
by a friend. 

“Hello, Perkins! How’s everything up to 
the corners?” 

“Trouble enough, Williamson; trouble 
enough,” was the gloomy response. “Ten 


million potato bugs, and nothing for ’em to 
to eat!”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


WISE BOY 


“And you know your Bible, my little man?” 
asked the minister. 


“Oh, yes, sir.” 





“Could you perhaps, tell me something that 


is in it?” 
“Yes, sir, I could tell you everything that’s | 
in i. | 
“Ah, indeed.” And the minister smiled. | 
“Do tell me then.” 


“Sister’s beau’s picture is in it, and ma’s 
recipe for vanishin’ cream is in it, and a 
lock of my hair cut off when I was a baby 
is in it, and the tjcket for pa’s watch is in it.” 
—Jena Times. 


. 
ONE BETTER BET 

An elderly gentleman who had never seen 
a football game was persuaded by a young 
enthusiast to attend one of the gridiron con- 
tests. 

“Now,” said the young fellow as the game 
was about to start, “‘you will see more excite- 
ment for a couple of dollars than you ever 
saw before.” 

“I have my doubts about that,” replied the 
elderly gentleman. ‘“‘That’s all my marriage 
license cost me.’’—Agricultural Review. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


> > __ Copyright, 1925, b: 
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| DE Book o’ LIFE 1S ALLuz 
OPEN, BUT SOME FOLKS 
TURNS DE LEAVES:SO 
FAS’ DEY AIN’ READIN’ 
iT 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

I’se giwally alluz jes’ tiahed out on 
er-Monday mawnin’ atter mah “day uv 
res!” 





Champion X jis the 
standard spark plug 
for Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors. 


ord 


Cars~ 
Trucks~ 
Fordson Tractors 


For more than 13 years Champ- 
ion spark plugs have been regular 
equipment on Ford Cars and 
Trucks and on Fordson tractors 
since they were introduced. 


Thisisastriking tribute toChamp- 
ion dependability because no 
organization insists on higher 
standards than the Ford Motor 
Company. 


Champions aid Ford engines to 
deliver the very best service. A 
new set at least oncea year is real 
economy because they save their 
cost in oil and gas and improve 
engine performance. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X is 60 
cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 
75 cents. You will know the 





genuine by the double-ribbed silli- 
manite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. 
WwW 


indsor, Ontario 


AM PION 


Dependable fo 
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Cotton Duster 


Deals Death to Weevils 


The COMET not only saves your ‘cot- 
ton crop, but saves poison and dusting 
costs, as well. It kills more boll wee- 
less poison than any other 
uses only 2 pounds of calcium 
arsenate per acre on young cotton. 


Its success is due to the fine, dense 
dust cloud it produces. First, the 
poison is measured accurately by the 
wheel-driven meter. Then the engine- 
driven blower atomizes and discharges 
it through a vibrating nozzle that 
spreads the poison in a thick cloud 25 
to 35 feet wide—6 to 10 rows. The fine 
dust penetrates and sticks to every 
out of the plant—sure death to wee- 
vils. 


Man and team dust 6 to 10 acres an 
hour. Electric headlamp makes night 
dusting easy. Money you save on 
poison alone soon pays for the COMET 
—bigger crop is clear profit. See it 
before you buy a duster. Write us or 
nearest dealer for more information— 
today. 


4 Duster 
Comet Electric Co., (Bi. ) 
47 Union Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Distributors: B. O. Dunn, N, C.; Hol- 
loman Seed Co., Rumble-Wensel Co., 
Natchez, Miss.; Shilling & Easton, Sinton, 3 
Holt-Texas Equip’t Co., Dallas, Tex.; G. R. Mann, 


Townsend, 
Memphis; 





Donna, Tex.; W. J. Dabney Impl. Co., Atlanta. 








New Customer 


SALE ! / WY No 


Extra 


‘ h 
Ensemble + >, “i 
Costume, dep tare 
Foulard \ a 
DRESS | | 

#98 1 


iy % 
c.0.D. ~~” 


THINK OF IT! Paris and New 
st stores are fa- 














tumes for summer weer endwe 
offer you the most beautiful 
style shown thie season et our 


ble cos- § : ° 
t and you will havea ’ in 
happy fooling of being stylishly 4 
dressed and gaip admiration of §7 

our friends. 

ade of fine quality silky fou- 
lard with contrasting front 
panel. Coll cu 
of dress 


le of the season at 
y $2. during thie sale, 


END NO 
MONEY 


Buy today and dress will"be ognt 
di i pp nd no 
money. Just pay maliman $2.98 
lus a few pennies for postage. 
eason you are no 
entirely satisfied. we will refund 
‘ou romptiy upon re- 
celpt of package. take 


Sith tak MONEY 
EDERAL» BACK 


Al R CO.’ j 
ph a gs» aa Chicago, Ill. Guarantee 











RING WATCH! 
OLID white gold effect rich- 
ly engraved Set with 10 
brilliant imitation diamond 
cut gems. Gorgeous beauty! 
Tiny mirror and rouge com- 
pact hidden under clever dial, 
Blue synthetic sapphire crown 
jewel. 
SEND NO MONEY $ 87 
Pay postman and post- 
age on arrival. Money 
back guaranteed. 
Bradley, G-231, Newton, Mass. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


POLAND-CHINAS 
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500, elghty cents; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. H. H. Goff, Send check Rd "y order less en ) or Ba, ship L low Ranch, Purvis, Miss linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McG Blis 
¥ ale on, c oe , A A wm me on aoe ae as HAMPSHIRES Washington, _D. C. Honorable methouls a 
For Sale.—Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants Hampehires bie type ran 
$1 00, 1.000 delivered, any quantity E. I Yar GRASS PB a ational “4.0 4 Sika. le POULTRY SUPPLIES 
prough, Mershon, Ga . es ; —_—— —— ene - New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60 ton. Oyster 5 
Sour Per anc , . . Sudan Grass, We a pound, delivered, sixty pounds Service rs and bred sows of e . 75e, 100. Robert Smith, Nassawadox, Va 
aa 7... bag ag 7 A — — Rane ame or more J. F. Moore, Lancaster, 5S and type Bonnie Herd Farm, Lexington, N. ( = 
Punch, Newton, N.C eG SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Triumph Potato plants «“ » b ‘ 
Rush over—shipments prompt, $1.50 per 1,000. Em- ad hei atalogu . 
ane Fares eof ONE MILLION D LUCK chicks : 
Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants 500, $1.25 TOBACCO 
1,000, $1.75, postpaid $1.25 1,000, express collect ~ vy - 
Patrick Plant Co Omesa, Ga LEADING BREEDS LOWEST PRICES Bomespun, Tobacco Chewing, 5 pounds $1 ) 
a eR I eR UNE 8 my ow owe ew ’ : po is $4 0 Smoking » 4 
cg Ee BE Reduced Rock Bottom Prices, May 4th to S 0 ap ogah E00: 28 rowan BSN Para 
1 Tp delivered: express “collect, $1.00" ber 1.000 educed Roc ttom Prices, May 4th to Sept. Ist $2002 1) poinds $200," 29 pounas "$3.00" rs 
Patrick & Pittman Omega, Ga Thousands of pleased customers testify to their wonderful Quality. Type, Beauty and ° 
Nancy Halls and Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.50 Egg Production. Send for our Big, Beautiful, instructive Art Book FREE, 
per 1,000, prepaid: chemically treated Yavid Huff showing our own birds in their Natural Colors. Read the many testimonials full of praises AGENTS WANTED 
man, Rt. 3, Box 72. Hickory, N. C. which highly indorse our Chicks Before you buy elsewhere see these illustrations of 
— : the actual birds that produce the eggs. We guarantee our birds free from new Euro- 
Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected: $2 pean and other diseases. 100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Bank Reference. Member Salesmen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery. i 
1,000. Big Stem gereey. $3.00; delivered. Satisf Setion International Baby Chick Association and Ohio Chick Association ov. ¥. CG =—s = 
guaranteed E Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga ALL LEADING VARIET tes Prices now 25 et en $ 300 $ 500 $ ae . - : — - 
ie | — White, Brown and ff Leghorns, Anconas...........+.. $3 4.75 9.00 $25.50 $42.00 80.00 Yursery salesmen wanted. Forsyth Nurser “i 
o co Potato Plant spect » er p ve p Hr ro 
es Ry ~ Potato PI areal deat iret .o00, Barred and White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds pape days 6.00 11.50 33.00 52.00 100.00 ston, N. ¢ 
$3.50; 500, $1.75. Sims Plant Co., Mystic, Ga ‘ Black Minorca, White Wyandotte, White and Buff Orpington.. 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 Fi arces Tor male al a 
: Sanne : suff and White Minorca, Silver Wyandotte, Speckled Sussex...... 5 9.00 17.00 48.00 80.00 wel Bg gy ler gent , 
Porto Rican Potato plants; government inspected Light Brahma, Golden Wyandotte, 20c each Light Mixed: 100, $8 Heavy Mixed: 100, $9.5 serie pt. 25. , 
and treated; $1.50, 1.000. Full count, satisfaction NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, BOX 39, NAPOLEON, OHIO ~ Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
guaranteed; postpaid D. Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga and specialties. Won jerfully profitable LaDerms 
Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, count and quality Co., Dept. RB.. St. Louis. — LSE 
insured, $1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000, $1.00 per 1,000 We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. H, Williams, Coffee, perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary par 


Georgia 





Porto Rican and 
thousand; over, $1.00 f.0.b 
thousand bushels bedded 
Pir egrove Ga 


$1.10 thousand to ten 
eash with order One 
Pinegrove Plant Co., 


Improved, 








For Sale. .—Re duci ing price on New Bunch 
Rico Potato plants. $3.00 per 1,000, express 
20c extra if by parcel post J. B. Wilson 
Gadsd Ala 

Ger 1 Improved Porto Ric in Potato plants, early 
variety for June setting, $1.25 thousand, f.o.b. Nich 
olls We sell only the best; why pay more? E. A 





Meeks Nicholls, Ga 
Genuine Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Po- 
tato plants, $1 50 per 1,000 wer 4,000, $1.25 per 
] Satisfactio guaranteed 


1,000 cash with wider 
he 


Union Plant Co Alma. Ga 














Pure Porto Rico Px yYtato plants, postpaid 500, $1.60; 
1,000, 75. Immediate shipment made Wire us 
your wants for special prices on large lots Crowell's 
Piant Farm, Concord, N. C 

Tomato, Cabbage, Collard and Celery plants, lead- 
ing varieties: Brussels Sprouts, Kale Postpaid: 100, 
30¢; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. ws . eee 
guaranteed Db. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. 

Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, we i A ‘Hall, genuine 
Pumpkin Yam or Pattisaw: 500, ; \ 
delivered; by express collect, $2.00 er 1,000 a 
inspected. Send money with order, Myers Seed & 
Plant QQ Fiftoy,,. & reyeac. t teed 


Why Don’t You Advertise? 


No doubt, many times you have thought, “I have surplus poultry, live- 
stock, hatching eggs, a farm, plants, seeds, and a hundred other things 
for sale, but my local market does not need what I have and I know 
of no other way to sell them.” 
Why Let These and Other Products 
You Have Go to Waste? 

You can advertise them for several times in our classified columns and 
you will find buyers. It will stimulate your trade and make your bus- 
iness grow to advertise in The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is used by the 


largest farmer and you should not wait any 
order. Give us a trial and be convinced. 


Address, Classified Advertising Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





smallest as well as the 
longer in sending us your 









































Dept. 173. St. Louis 
$50.00 daily 
“Wholesale 
Chicago 


nation Co., 





Sales make 
start you 
Division Street 


Rummage 
ful values 
Dept. 105, 609 

Mason —_ 18 © 


one Sa rofits $2 








Sprayers ar 
50 each 




























Pstablishe 4 > years Rusler Co., Johnst 
Box { 5. 

Agen “Make t 100 a week Rud- 
ber Ret ir “als punctures and b mpie 
free areeatte Rubber Company 10 
St Chicago 

liar an hour Sell Mendets. & 
mending leaks in all 
~ ‘oll y Dep 














Ag nts. I wa 
and drie sv sans walls, scrubs, ™ 
Costs leas than brooms Over half profit Wr 
Harper Brush Works, 265 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 

Agents We ite for free samples. Sell Madisoa 
. Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer No capital or experience required Many 


earn $100 weekly and bonus Madison Mills, 5il 


Broadway, New Y ork 

Four Square Suits, $12.50; eu ar 
Five patterns. Profit in advanc 
pants, riding pants, slip-on*. 
Snap-ons One day 
Wabash, Chicag 


Salesmen.—Sell 
nteed two years. 
$3 to $5.50. Coat, vest. 
women’s knickers, 
delivery. ‘Stone- Field, EL- 
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Feeding Dairy Cows for Milk 
and Profit 


(Concluded from page 6, column 3) 


Editor: “You can afford better to pro- 
duce the silage and legume hays rather 
than to buy them. In fact, you can't 
afford to keep dairy cows unless you do 


grow the se ft suughages. 
If you are a good 

can grow corn and oats 
and plant soybeans in the corn and 
low the ats with soybeans, 


that is, if 
efficiently 
fol- 


le Spe deza, 


farmer 


ther legume the same 


afford to produce corn and 


year, you 





‘ ¢ 
rather than to buy them. If you 
row the oats in. this way you 
afford to buy them as a general 
You had better buy wheat bran, 
linseed meal or some good ready- 
ed to take the place Ot Oat 
siderin the r¢ r feedi 
dl ¢ of all tl teed i 
I fas Tor the CON 21 
1 l di oT it I ie ire 
« or ( unk ( dal d 
meal alone, as John says, may 
st economical grain ration; but 
! will require more variety 
it. If you grow the silage 
ewme havs, then you can afford to 
he good cows any « f these feeds 
ed Iway providing sufficient 
d conside ng the cost of each 
d and its feeding value. I think, how- 
that vou can better ifford te pro- 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS| 


| 
| RIVERSIDE SUMMER SALE 
Poultry rrice’ teed? ina” raised trom wor 











1 ] wving t ns in 
Reds, Rocks and Wya ndottes 


ns and cocks, in above breeds 





1%, off on Baby Chicks 
from 
healthy, free range, blood 
tested parentage, bred to 
lay Live delivery ¢ uar- 
anteed Send for chiek 
book 


We = hatch only 


f 


Riverside Posy. Farm, 
0. 
Knoxville, 


tom. 
Member I. B. C. 














50 100 
White and Brown Leghorns $2. 50 $4.50 $ 8.00 } 
| Barred Rocks 3.00 5.00 9.00 | 
{ Rhode Island Reds os oe 5.50 10.00 § 
S. L. Wyandottes . ... 4.00 7.00 13.00 4 
} Assorted Chicks ...... .. 2.25 4.00 7.00 f 
{ Lots of 500, each ‘nc less. ’ Lots of 1,000, each tc ® 
ess, 100° safe and live delivery guaranteed, par- ) 
‘eke tpaid. 1 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY | 

( Box 166, RICHFIELD, PA. 





Standard Bred—Blood Tested Chicks 
Special June Prices 


A 3 ‘ portunity te the best at low prices. 
Nor s chieks will positively improve your flock 
A\ delay by ordering early Ship Wednesdays. 
Prepaid live delivery guaranteed, of course. 

25 50 86100 500 1,000 


Per 
Ane., Wh. & Br. Leg. $3.25 $5.50 $9.75 $46.50 $90.00 


Reds, Rocks & PB. Orps. 3.50 6.50 11.75 56.50 108.00 
rk. ¢c. WI ve Wy an 4.25 7.50 14.00 65.00 120.00 
Assorted f r 2.75 5.00 9.00 43.50 85.00 


redirects “and sensible catalog free. 
C. A. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
(5.000 8-10 weeks old pullets. Write for prices.) 


“@) Chicks, 8°ur* 





Up 


Write today for our fine catalog telling all 
about our purebred, carefully selected stock. 
Ref.: Poultry Dept., University of Kentucky. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Prices Slashed 


Leghorns 8c; 500, $39. Anconas, 
Reds, Brd. Rocks. 9c; 500, $44 

Buff Rocks, Blk. Minorcas, Rose Reds, Wh. Sil- 
ver Wyandott 10c; 500, $47. Left-overs 8c. Free in- 












formation, Bush’s Poultry Farms, De p.K9. Clinton, Me. 
CHICKS S. C. Buff and White Leghorns: $8.00 

100 barred Rocks: $9.00, 100 White 
Rocks: $12.00, 100 Reds: $9.00, 100. Light mixed: 
£6.00, 100 Heavy: $8.00, 100. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. If you want good chicks, we have them. 

‘ircular Free 5 

JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, MeAlisterville, Pa. 





HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


Strong, healthy, pure-bred. From heavy winter layers. 
Delivered, 100 ts. —— Large assorted, $10. ie, 
Reds, Anconas, Wyand., Orps., $12. Assorted $7 50. 
( atalog Free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Tex. 


Chicks « Fegs 


strains. Free live bmg yt. of 
Leghorns, e Assorted, $9. Rocks, R 

$10. Orp., ‘Soa, $12, Lt. Brahmas $15. wos 
Catalog Free. Misseourt Poultry Farms, Columbia, Me. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
PULLETS! 


Cockerels and Selected Breeding Stock 
The famous “PEsmines QUALITY” 200 Ege Strain 
S. C. White Leghorns. lock average over oo hun- 
Trap-nest record up to 289 eggs 

ve thousands to select from. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
al bulletin and 46 page catalog FREE. 
B ’ eee POULTRY FARMS 

ox IP Elizabeth City, N. C. 























duce corn than to buy it, or buy anything 
of equal feeding value to take its place, 
provided you are a good corn grower and 
your lands are made rich enough to 
grow corn profitably, by’ the growing of 
legumes, the use of stable manure and 
fertilizer 
2 «© 


Tobacco Association Officers 


for 1925-26 


commercial 











T THE first meeting of the new di- 
rectors of the Tobacco G: ers’ Co- 
Operative Association last week (see list 
in last week's ivr ressuwre Farmer | 
followi ng of rs vere elected: G A, 
Norwood, Goldsboro, N. C., president 
Bright Williamso: ; ton S ( 
vice-president e] M ms 3 
one, \ ce e! M | \ 
Ri N. ¢ ecreta H 
Craig, Richmond, Va., treasure Phe 
‘ utive cr P ‘ atic 
f the comings v . . ' ad 
president at c-pre ent ( 
Sands of Richmond, Va.; N WwW 
liams of Chase ( . Va 1 R I 
Oueet of Lake View, N .2 nd ] 
Luther Wo dd of Rockford, N. C. All 
these nce! rved last vear, except 
Me srs ‘thee ind V oo \ elect 
ed to succeed J. A. Bre ! d Clarence 
Poe, retiring directors, on the executive 
committ ee 
The following officers have been em 
ployed for the vear 1925-26, acting under 
R. R. Patterson, general manager, Ricl 
mond, Va.: A. R. Breedlove, manager 


sales department ; T. C. Watkins, jr. 
director of warehouse Tugele, 

sistant manager, Ie ts W. 
B. Lea, assistant man; depart 
ment; M. O. Wilson, field 





‘rer: | 
siCT , } 


service: James 7 t t i 
R. Haymes, purchasing agent; Hunter 
T. Leake, auditor. 

It has been decided not to collect 


liquidated damages crop 


£ +} »5 
ot the 192: 





to satisfv claims ag t previous crops, 
This means that members who have fail- 
ed to deliver all of their tobacco during 
the past three years may place their 
1925 crop with the association without 
the fear of deductions from ne season's 
deliveries being made to satisfy claims 
against the crops of 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
nD FF & 


Scott, Shelton, Shuford: 


‘ s9 
Honor Farmers 
. HAS long been the practice of ‘a 
leading Western agricul- 
colleges to al ‘certificates of 
year to two or nis 
achieved out- 


number of 
tural 
distinction” each 


eminent farmers who have 


standing success in their profession or 
rendered especially notable aid to agri- 
cultural progress in some respect. We 
have previously urged that North Caro- 
lina adopt this excellent policy, and we 
are glad that this has now heen done. 
At this week’s commencement of the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 


“certificates of 
three of 
worthiest 


culture and Engineering 
distinction” were 
North Carolina’s 
farmers as 
R. W. Scott, Haw River, Alamance County 
Scott has 


awarded to 
best and 
follows :— 


For more than a generation Mr. 
been an outstanding farmer in his commun- 
ity. He has always advocated the mainten- 
ance and improvement of the fertility of 
the soil, and his farm is an outstanding 
demonstration along that line. He has ac- 
tively and courageously promoted public edu 


cation and community organization. He has 


twice been president of the State Farmers’ 
Convention and for some time has been a 
member of the State Board of Agriculture. 
For many years he was active in Farmers’ 


Institute work and organizations 
ing the 
B. F. Shelton, Speed, Edgecombe County 


Mr. Shelton is an outstanding farmer in 


promot- 


development of rural life. 


Eastern North Carolina. He is one of the 
few who has made a success of livestock 
work, and, in addition, has been very active 


development of better strains of farm 
outstanding example of a 
Coastal Plains re- 


in the 
crops. He is an 
successful farmer for the 
gion. 

R. L. Shuford, Newton, Catawba County 

Mr. Shuford has been the pioneer breeder 
in North Carolina of Jersey cattle, working 
along that line for perhaps # years. He 
has developed not only one of the outstand- 
ing herds of the state, but of the entire 
South. He has always been active in his 
community life and has taken active interest 


in organizations looking toward the agricul- 








tural development of the state. His farm 
has continually improved, and is now a Meccz 
for people from all over the state interested 
in dairying and gener: farming Undoubt 
edly, along dairying nes particularly. M 
Shutors Ss c ‘ c t e exe ‘ 
n outstar r € pmet 
of € Fe lture the s 
The Py § ‘ f ev extends 
. , 
heartiest cong st cat ese 
three s ipe ers M € ¢ t 
. h —_— ’ 
pu SI nett ( ‘ eTat Ss ( 
their I Ss ea ssue i aw 








J. 2. Woop———& 


—— By 


Keep Youngsters Growing 





c 
oT the ther 
c € T Ss sé 
e dis- 
( de 
e 
the er i 
¢ t eaer 
B : develon 
J. H. WOUD ¢ 
cir ‘ cT ‘ 
LOK d lu er ind ¢ ¢ [ 
ties rather than assets Weaklings and 
A . ; . . - , 
SiIOW gre Po BE ras i ( n 
{] cks re ri of ( ame 
care It } ( ce tne 
hut it 1 ¢ g n ¢ 1 
4 11€ if OWN uLpire are ( ere 
to those who would prefer to raise the 
most and to raise them to be the hest 
1, Furnish plenty of roosting space in dry, 
well ventilated sanitary quarters Over 
crowding is one of the greatest evils t 
young stock 
2. Feed a balanced ration recularly. 
3. Furnish fresh water in clean ntainers 
twice daily 
4. Have oyster shells available at ail] times 
5. Give the young stock free range € 
possible 
6. When green pastures are ot ble 
furnish greem stuff from the garden. 
7. See that shade is available. Ti natural 
shade is not available, furnish artificial shade 


& Keep birds and premises free from mites. 
9. Keep birds free from lice. 


10. Watch out for round worms and tape- 
worms and if worms are 
found. 


treat whole flock 


1l. Dispose of surplus cockerels as soor 
as marketable as fryers 

slow-growing indi- 
or breeding at earl 


breeders 


12. Dispose of weakly, 
viduals regar 


} 


est possible date Many 


dless of sex 
keep weak 
priced 
though 
world. 


because they from higl 
eggs. A weakling is a liability even 
it came from the best hen in the 
Dispose of it. 


Green Feed 


HE value of green feed as a part of 


birds came 


the flock’s ration cannot be overesti- 
mated. This holds true for poultry of 
all ages at “4 seasons. Green feed im- 
proves healt appetite, egg production, 
growth, and a the feed cost and 
thereby increases the profits. Green feed 
furnishes minerals and vitamines. Recent 


investigations show that green feeds con- 
tain three necessary vitamines, namely, 
A, B and C, in varying amounts. I am 
listing below some of the common green 
or succulent crops and the vitamine con- 
tent :-— 


Vitamines 

Crop A B % 
Tomatoes (raw or canned) * t + 
Cabbage § t g 
Carrots ' ¥ ’ 
Le ttuce eeeeee ™ 4 t 
Onions ...... 0 me nd 
Mangels ..... 0 /to § to § 
iS a ‘ , _ ° ” 
Swiss chard ...... 7 ° + 
eae . ie * t 
Kalk eeeewe ** . ° ° t 


§ Indic ates ‘small amount of the vitamine. 

* Indicates good source of the vitamine. 

t Indicates excellent source of the vitamine. 

It will be noticed from the 
alfalfa is one of the best green 
and swiss chard, kale, tomatoes, lettuce, 
carrots and rape are also very good. One 
or more of these crops can be grown by 
any of our readers at any season of the 
year. Let’s see that our flocks are fur- 
nished with an abundance of green feed. 
It is one of the most economical of 
feeds. 


that 
feeds, 


above 
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DIXISTEEL | 
FENCE 














Get 


t more 
out of your farm 


You can do it wi ith fences. They 
make diversified farming pay 
—put idle acres to work. 


Fence grazing areas into 
permanent pastures and ‘cut 
your feed bill 40 per cent. 

Fence extra poultry yards 
so you will always hz ave Seana 
of green feed coming along to 
turn poultry into. You'll have 
healthier hens and more eggs. 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence because it withstands 
southern climate and hard 
usage better than any other. 

Every foot of wire is made* 
of open-he earth steel, produced 


in our own furnaces. The wire 
is heavily galvanized by a spe- 
cial process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. 


Dixisteel Fence is sag-proof. 
The upright wires are securely 
wrapped to the horizontal wires 
with two complete wraps that 
won’tslip. Wavy tension curves 
in each horizontal wire allow 
for contraction and expansion 
due to changes in tempera- 
ture. They also provide the 
means for keeping the fence 
taut and upright when sub- 
jected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 

Dealers everywhere carry 
the co mplete line of Dixisteel 
Fence for cattle, hogs and 
poultry. Mail coupon today 
for our free booklet-—“‘Farm- 
ing with Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO, 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, etaples, 
barbed wire, plain wire, bale ties, cot- 
ton ties, angle s, bare, bands, hoops, etc. 
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ATLANTIC STEEL ComPANY Dept. 1 


Atlenta, Ga. 


Please send me your free booklet, 
“Farming with Fences.’ 


BOOT vin cnsesenscrsstnesrsantainnsennsietsenintiavensesursscdaian 


Address.........00+ 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
eae DUROC-JERSEYS 


( DUROC-JERSEY PIGS “oa 



























ere m the premier breedi g ra the Carolinas, 
immediate sale, we imited number 1 
weeks old pigs, selected f bene spring crop 
ever farrowed on our farm 15.00 each or $28.00 
per pair, ith registered pec s. Boars and gilts 
furt roses or erly mated accord- 
ing to i years’ experi- 
ence ma winners in 
sho ur order at 
iret a *, fir Serve H on guar- 
(au ais JORDAN pUROC FARM, McCullers, N.C. J 








GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 





APPIN FARM 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

Offers High Class Guernsey 
Bull Calves from Tested 
Dams 
Cc. S. McCALL, Bennettsville, S. C. 


ee 


HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 


King awe Omg breeding. All cows have ro 
records, ‘ oO. booed yong for 
me. ot TUR 
Dept. F, incites College. Virginia 
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Dont let “Looks” 


Pick up a handful of Italian red clover seed 
and examine it as closely as you like. 


It can’t be told from the finest Michigan 
variety. 

The two /ook alike and fee/ alike—but right 
there the likeness ends. They certainly don’t 
grow alike. 

Thousands of acres of winter-killed Italian 
red clover explain why farmers this year in- 
sist on knowing the source of their clover seed 
and are not picking by “looks” alone. 

It is just as expensive to pick oil by “looks.” 

The dest and the worst can look identical. 
Your eye can’t detect the difference. 

But your motor can. It may not protest at 
first. But your engine knows when it is being 
cheated, and a wear-crop of repair bills is as 
certain as death and taxes. 


Make sure of the source 


of your ett 


Just as farmers today are going to dealers who 
handle certified seed, so farmers everywhere 
are making certain of the source of their oil. 
More motorists are driving up to dealers and 


cheat you out of Farm Profits 


asking for Gargoyle Mobiloil than for all 
other brands combined. They don’t buy oil 
of unknown quality and uncertain origin, just 
because it is peddled around at the back door 
and offered for a few cents less. Experience 
has shown that cheap oil seldom means 
cheap lubrication, and that low-cost-per- 
quart usually travels with high-cost-per-mile. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is made by the foremost 
lubrication specialists in the world. It is sold 
near your farm by a dealer who wants to 
show you a cash-saving in your operating 
costs. He wants you for a steady customer. 
He knows that in actual performance Mobiloil 
will save you real money over other oils. 

The Mobiloil dealer sells more than just 
oil. He gives advisory lubrication service 
which assures the grade, or grades, of Mobil- 
oil best suited to your car, tractor and truck. 
He bases his advisory service on the Mobiloil 
Chart of Recommendations, which hangs on 
his wall. Those recommendations are the 
work of a group of 38 engineers who spend 
their entire time analyzing motors under every 
conceivable operating condition. Their recom- 
mendations for low-cost lubrication have re. 
the okay of practically every auto- 
motive manufacturer in America. 


ceived 











Branches in principal 
cities. Address: NewYork, 
Chicago, or Kansas City 





Let this sign help you find 
lowest cost-per-mile 


winning Varieties. 


“Cheap” red clover seea 
and dangerous lubri- 
cating oils have all the 
“looks” of the prize- 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine Lubrication for the Fordson 
Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in winter. 
The correct oil for all other tractors is spec- 
ified in our Chart. Ask for it at your dealer’s. 











shown below. 


MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below 
The grades 
by the letters 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 


at your dealer's, 


of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
“Arc” means 























VAL UUM QOIL COMPAN X 




















1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
NAMES OF 
PASSENGER e .~ | 3s ~i sie] S] 
CARS ELELELE LE) 2) E12 
A\E|a E alelal= 
Buick. . A jAr A jArc A jAre JArc.|Ar 
Cadillac A lArc| A |Arc.| A] A] A | J 
Chandler A jJAn A |Arc A jArc.JAre.j|Are 
Chevrolet FB | | A jArc 
“ (other mod's.) |Arc.|Are JArc.jAre. JArc,|Are jArc.|Are 
Chrysler : AIATAIA 
Dodge Brothers A Ar A Are A Are. JArc.jArc 
Durant 4 A jAre.jJArc.jArc. JA Arc JArc. Arc 
Essex. . A iAre | A jAr A iA Arc 
Ford... E/EJE/EJE|E/E|! 
Franklin BB) BB] BB| BB | BB} BB| BB! BB 
Hudson Super 6 \ jArc.| A jArc } A jArc.JAre.|Arc 
Hupmobile. . A jArc.} A jAre A jArc A \Arc 
Jewett. ; A jArc A jAr A jAr A Ar 
Maxwell. ., . A jArc | A jArc A jArc A jAr 
Nas Feivevs A (Are JAre |Are.JAre. Are JArc./Are 
Oakland........J A jArc} A |Arc A;/AJTAIA 
Oldsmobile 4... . | | A jArc.} A jAre. 
Oldsmobile,6....] A [Arc] A |Arc A|A® 
Overland........] A |Arc.| A jArc.} A jArc.} A Arc.| 
Reo..... Ps A jArc.j A {Arc.| A jArc.| A jAre. 
Rickenbacker 6. .] A jArc.JArc.|Arc.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
Rickenbacker 8 A |Arc.| A |Are eae 
Sear... han A |Arc JArc./Are JArc.|Arc 
Studebaker... =...) A JArc| A |Arc jArc. | A jArc 
Willys-Knight 4. .| B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B jArc. 
Willys-Knight6. .] A jArc | ae | : a 











